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BY THE EDITOR 


The Executive Council of the American Federa- 

Supreme Court tion of Labor endorsed the recommendation of 
the President of the United States to put new 

blood into the Supreme Court. We believe that the Constitution 
of the United States is broad and comprehensive enough in its formu- 
lation of fundamental principles to meet every legislative need growing 
out of our changing economic and social structure. We realize that 
it is judicial interpretation of the Constitution that has blocked the 
legislative program of the American Federation of Labor for human 
welfare and social justice as well as the development of Federal 
authority to deal with economic problems originating with the World 
War and subsequent dislocations and culminating in the economic 
crisis which resulted in New Deal legislation in an effort to provide 
national planning and standards in our business relations. On con- 
tested issues we have long been accustomed to 5 to 4 decisions, with 
two diametrically opposed opinions dealing with the same facts, the 
the same laws and the same Constitution—but interpreted differently. 
It is the application of general principles to specific activities 

of life and work, interpreted in the light of actual experience with 
the forces of life that gives us justice. Justice does not come from 
any abstract philosophy or system of precedents, but grows out of 
the application of principles of human freedom to concrete human 
situations. A considerable group in the bar itself, including some of 
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its most distinguished members, have demonstrated this understanding 
of the nature of justice by the presentation of economic and social 
data interpreting situations in addition to legal arguments in their 
briefs. 

Within the past decade a great change has taken place in eco- 
nomic and social affairs which our Federal Government attempted 
to meet by legislation that would enable people to control their own 
lives. It was no longer safely possible to continue business operations 
without some degree of national planning and direction. We enacted 
legislation so that agriculture and industry might avoid another col- 
lapse by finding ways of developing economic balance, and enacted 
legislation to provide a measure of security against the most frequent 
catastrophes of work life—loss of job and old age. As one of the 
steps in achieving and maintaining economic balance, wage earners 
were assured the right to organize in order to bargain collectively 
with their employers as a guarantee of more equitable distribution 
of the benefits of technical progress as well as to assure consumer 
demand adequate to sustain industries. We were making progress 
in balanced recovery when the Supreme Court declared that several 
of these laws were unconstitutional and in effect declared Congress 
could not make laws regulating our economic life or promoting social 
welfare. As state legislatures could act only within their geographic 
scope, our industries and markets organized on a national basis were 
“constitutionally” secure from legislative control. 

Labor as well as the majority of all citizens gave the Adminis- 
tration such a vote of confidence last election that the President is 
under obligations to carry out instructions. It is obvious that if the 
members of the Supreme Court interpreted the Constitution as prin- 
ciples of government to enable our Nation to provide a free respon- 
sible government under changing conditions, that they would find no 
barrier to adapting our methods to changing situations and problems. 
That form of government which is not flexible enough to expand with 
the needs of the people, carries within itself the seeds of dissolution. 

A judiciary sensitive to social and economic situations that con- 
dition justice, is an essential factor in a democratic government. Such 
an enlightened judiciary at this time can be obtained only by the in- 
fusion of new blood as the President recommended to the Congress 
of the United States and as the American Federation of Labor 
squarely supports. 

Labor is quite willing to take its chance with the Supreme Court 
in its determination of Constitutional questions which vitally affect 
the lives and happiness of the workers if the court is constantly re- 
made and re-constructed with men who come from close association 
with their fellow men, as recommended by the President of the United 
States. 
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When collective bargaining becomes an established 
Collective practice and the groups concerned have developed skill 
Bargaining _ in using the procedures and materials of joint negotia- 

tion, there are few problems that cannot be solved by 
this method. Last year the standard railroad unions, organized in 
the Railway Labor Executives Association, negotiated with the Rail- 
way Executives Association the most outstanding agreement providing 
for dismissal wage in the world’s history. A national agreement 
dealt with this vexed problem for the whole industry that is facing 
problems of technological changes and growing competition with new 
modes of transportation. 

In January of this year these same two groups began negotiations 
over old age pensions. The first railway pension law had been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in a most drastic 
decision written by Justice Roberts who recently stated the Federal 
Government could not promote the social welfare of its citizens. 
Another act was passed which the railroads promptly challenged in 
the courts. In this situation began the negotiations which led to 
agreement upon a much more liberal measure and withdrawal of 
case in court. 

The new plan which will be submitted to Congress provides for 


1. A total tax of 5 per cent of the payroll, not in excess of $300 
for any one month for any employe, to be paid into the United 
States Treasury. The tax increases gradually, to a maximum of 7 
per cent after twelve years. One-half of the tax will be paid by the 
railroads and the other half by the employes. The rate in the existing 
railway tax act was 7 per cent, equally divided. 

2. All annuities are to be paid out of the United States Treasury. 

3. The plan is to be administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board as now provided. 

4. Method of computing the amount of annuity to be paid to 
retired employes is the same under the plan as now incorporated in 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

5. An employe is eligible to retire voluntarily upon attaining 
the age of 65 years, but may retire at 60 years of age after complet- 
ing thirty years of service with a reduction in the annuity at the rate 
of one-fifteenth for each year he is under 65. 

6. An employe can continue to work after attaining 65 years 
of age, but must continue to pay the tax, although he will not be 
credited with any service earned by such employment after July 1, 
1937. 

~ The plan permits the retirement of employes because of 
physical or mental disability after thirty years of service with full 
annuity privileges. 
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8. Present pension rolls of the railroads are taken over under 
the plan. 

g. No annuity will be paid to any employe who retires and 
engages in “regular gainful employment” in some other line of 
work. 

10. It provides for death benefits for a deceased employe’s estate. 

11. The plan affects about 1,500,000 employes of railroads, 
express companies, sleeping car companies and their subsidiaries. 
Employes of railroad associations and of railroad labor organiza- 
tions are included. 


The tax rate limit is 7 per cent instead of 6 as under the Social 
Security Act and the limit of taxable earnings $300 a month instead 
of $3000 annually under the Social Security Act. Although the 
annuity may not be less than the old age benefit payable under the 
Social Security Act it may be as much as $120 monthly whereas the 
limit under the Social Security Act is $85. Also persons now eligible 
for benefit under existing railway pension plans, are not to lose by 
the change. The railroads will make up the difference. If any one 
is now receiving a pension greater than $120, he will continue to 
get the full amount. 

Collective bargaining has another great victory to its credit. 
We are proud of the record of the railroad unions. 


Not since 1919 has an official I. L. O. conference 

International _ been held in Washington. At that time the ini- 
Textile tial meeting of the International Labor Conference 
Conference was held in Washington, planned before the Senate 
refused to ratify the Versailles Treaty and thereby 

barred our participation in the conference as a member nation. 
Although the President of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel Gompers, was a member of the conference, it was in an 
advisory capacity. In the years that followed we had no part in 
the work of its world agency until President Roosevelt’s first adminis- 
tration. In those intervening years, the International Labor Office 
had grown into the most effective agency created by the Treaty as 
it steadily worked at the job of raising labor standards in all coun- 
tries. If it is successful in this undertaking it will put a new bottom 
under international trade, outlawing conditions of unfair competition. 
The last few annual conferences have discussed a convention 
recommending the 40-hour week—first as a general principle and 
later with reference to special industries. The textile industry, which 
is known as a sick industry, was one of those for which the 40-hour 
standard was recommended. In the debate on the proposal it was 
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evident careful consideration had been given to all the conditions 
and trends in the industry which the standard might affect. An Ameri- 
can representative in the Conference suggested that the matter be 
made the subject of an international conference. The suggestion 
was approved and the invitation by the American Government to 
hold the conference in Washington was accepted. 

All divisions of the textile industry are involved: cotton, silk, 
woolen, rayon, linen, and all others. In cotton textiles the whole 
situation has been changing due to the number of countries that have 
built their own mills and stopped importing. The older manufacturing 
countries have as a result what seems to be a surplus of production 
facilities. Japan’s rapid expansion in cotton textiles has taken away 
markets from both English and American mills. Planning in this 
industry obviously cannot stop with national boundaries. There must 
be a world plan with understanding between countries if we are to 
prevent cut-throat competition which will destroy the profitability of 
the industry and lowering labor standards to those of the most back- 
ward country. 

The Textile Conference holds out an opportunity for construc- 
tive planning. 


Recently Henry Ford announced his intention of 
Ford’s “Ideal _ creating an ideal industrial community on the bank 
Community” of the Ogeechee River in South Georgia. Henry 

Ford is not known to the world for social planning 
but for success in putting a low-price car on the market and making 
it a financial success. The name of Ford is identified with Model A 
and its reluctant changes, the assembly line and terrific speed, high mini- 
mum wages, a plan for close supervision of the living habits of em- 
ployes which failed, a relentless spy system to prevent unionization 
forcing sales agents to shoulder heavy financial responsibilities, etc. 
There is not much in the record to indicate education for the broader 
role of social administration. To be sure the Ford car has put into the 
hands of wage earners a mechanical agency that has brought great 
changes into their lives—changes which built up the Ford fortune 
without regard for the consequences of the social changes in the lives 
of workers. 

Mr. Ford has bought up land eighteen miles from Savannah on 
which it is reported he will build an automobile parts factory. This fac- 
tory will be surrounded by farms and tall yellow pine forests. Indus- 
trial work will be coordinated with farming. A manual arts school has 
just been completed in which the local boys and girls will be taught 
agriculture and industry. A community house has been built about 
which community life will center. Mr. Ford has a winter home on a 
plantation nearby and will personally supervise the realization of his 
dream of an industrial community sustained by farm resources. 
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There is much in the plan that sounds admirable but funda- 
mentally it is directly at variance with modern principles of democ- 
racy and freedom. Were this dream community the product of social 
planning and an effort of the group concerned to improve their con- 
ditions and better their standards of living we could look upon it 
as something worthwhile. But because a man has been able to 
operate a production plant successfully so that he has the money 
resources to build such a community does not prove that he has the 
qualities that fit one for control over other people’s lives. Industry 
should be properly coordinated as an agency to provide the materials 
for higher standards of living rather than the center about which life 
is to be organized. Years ago Pullman reaped the consequences of 
trying to provide “model” villages for Pullman workers. Let us 
hope this new endeavor will shortly find the need for cooperative 
joint control. 


To the average person the thought of old age does 
Security for not bring glad anticipation that “the best is yet to 
Old Age be,” but cold fear of dependence, want and per- 

haps humiliations with loss of dignity. The pro- 
portion that can acquire funds to take care of their old age is so small 
that the provisions in the Social Security Act for old age benefits are 
those which have had most general consideration. 

The old age provisions are of two kinds: federal matching of 
state payments for old age pensions not exceeding $15 per individual, 
and federal old age benefits to which employer and employee con- 
tribute jointly the required percentage of wages paid not in excess 
of $3,000 annually. The first type of provision for old age—federal 
assistance increasing the incomes provided under state old age pen- 
sions—went into operation quickly. Already some 1,300,000 persons 
have benefited in the 43 states cooperating with the Social Security 
Board. The provisions of the state law, of course, condition the 
benefits that can be drawn from Federal sources. If the state law 
makes liberal provision without crippling means tests which force 
the beneficiary into pauperism, there is every encouragement for the 
industrious to lay by for the time when work is no longer possible. 
An immediate task for all State Federations of Labor is to amend old 
age pension laws to increase the pension and to eliminate such self- 
defeating provisions as transfer of property rights and pauperism 
as a condition preliminary to benefit. Vestiges of old poor laws 
based on the theory that poverty is a manifestation of mortal turpitude 
is at complete variance with the philosophy of social security and 
will surely work against the purposes of the Social Security Act. The 
average Federal payments per individual for the month of November 
1936 range from $3.60 for Mississippi, $9 for Arkansas, up to $27.65 
in Colorado and $31.54 in California. This range shows the problem. 
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It may be necessary to increase federal contributions for those states 
in which average incomes are lowest. 

With January of this year, the Federal Government began col- 
lecting contributions for old age benefits. From now until 1942, con- 
tributions will go into building up reserves and contributors who reach 
the age of 65 will receive only lump sum payments. While these lump 
sums will exceed the total of contributions, they will in no way be 
comparable with payments after 1942. Contributions by employers 
and employees will constitute 1 per cent of income up to 1942, in- 
creasing after that at the rate of %4 of 1 per cent every three years 
until 3 per cent is reached. By 1942 it is estimated the reserve balance 
will reach $3,656,600,000, and by 1980 it will have reached approxi- 
mately $4'7,000,000,000. 

Eight persons were certified for payment of lump sums by March 
1937. The lump sum will represent 3% per cent of wages received 
since December 31, 1936. It is obvious that this does not represent 
security for old age and that there are problems to be solved—some 
at once and others later. The first problem is this: Shall we penalize 
those who happen to reach the age of 65 in the near future and pile 
up reserves to the sum of 47 billions, or shall we begin making equi- 
table payments sooner, taxing the larger incomes for the benefit of 
those who were less fortunate in acquiring wealth? 

Contributions to old age benefits constitute a type of income tax 
without the safeguard of graduation that usually gives equitability. 
Those who have more, should make larger contributions. Differences 
in income are not necessarily an infallible key to the most useful and 
valuable citizens. The objectives of social security should operate 
against regional, racial or group differentials, and for security for all. 
If we turn our energies to that end we shall be able to work out the 
bases for real social security. 


Vocational education is at the cross-roads. A 
Vocational Education little more than a quarter of a century ago the 

labor movement eagerly turned to a plan to 
incorporate in our public school system provisions for vocational 
education for occupations as producing workers. Vocational educa- 
tion began with the pattern of apprenticeship training in the develop- 
ment of which the union had cooperation with the employer. Train- 
ing for less skilled occupations has more or less vaguely followed the 
same pattern. But the workers in these occupations were not so well 
organized. Usually the students were immature boys and girls with 
no understanding of the responsibilities of work life out of which 
the union evolved. Consequently, control of vocational education 
passed from the joint guidance of labor, employer and educators to 
that of employers with the acquiescence of vocational educational 
movements. 
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The controlling motive of industry is production of profits to 
which all other considerations must be subordinated if industry 
continues to pay dividends. The purpose of education is the develop- 
ment of men and women able to use their physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual resources in dealing with the problems of living. An 
educated person can apply past experience to help with present day 
problems and to anticipate future trends. Industry has been able 
to shift vocational education from the development of human beings 
for whom work is one means of fulfilling the purpose of life, into 
the development of cheap labor so that profits may be augmented. 
So we have had a steady lowering in the purposes and the practices 
of vocational education. At public expense, pupils have been given 
jobs as machine tenders, speedy in operation, instead of understanding 
of work that makes possible mastery; speed instead of standards of 
quality production; a specious type of loyalty to the person controlling 
the job instead of an ideal of achievement by quality of services. 
Many of these students, put into industry as learners without pay, 
are inducted into industry under dishonest conditions and blighted 
by the necessity of conforming to special privilege. 

Many educators though personally well-intentioned, have had 
to follow the course mapped out by the leaders whose policies lend 
themselves to the interpretation ‘political self-interest.” In all too 
many cases vocational education has responded to industry’s desire 
to increase profits by getting the government to pay for inducting 
workers into their jobs. 

Educators cannot afford to lower their ideals of the service they 
perform if they are to retain the status of public servants. If they 
go about the problem of finding out how to educate workers going 
into industries as producing workers, they will learn principles that 
will revolutionize education. They cannot make the mistake of 
planning courses and setting up educational patterns before they know 
what workers need to know as workers who are competent to do their 
part in industry and to keep on growing as citizens. Planning of voca- 
tional education begins with conferences in which workers, employers 
and educators participate and jointly agree upon policies. Vocational 
education in the past has had the forms of representation for interests 
concerned, but has lacked the spirit and the techniques for representa- 
tive discussion and planning. This is not an easy problem but it goes 
to the essentials of democracy. We ought to be able to look to educa- 
tors for help in solving it. But educators will not find the answer 
solely in the domain of cloistered, detached philosophy, nor in the 
struggle for political power. It must be sought in an honest effort at a 
union of the creative forces of labor and culture. 

Vocational education was successful last year in securing a very 
greatly increased appropriation. The President signed the measure 
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but because of complaints of abuses created a commission to inquire 
into what had been done in vocational education since 1917 and 
upon what should be done in the future. This committee is now 
completing its work and Labor looks to its report for recommenda- 
tions that will bring regeneration into vocational education. The 
proper control for future experiments in this field will be as useful as 
wrong controls have been fateful for evil in the past. 





THE AMERICAN WORKER AND THE WORLD 
TEXTILE CONFERENCE 


LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 


Director, Washington Branch, International Labor Organization 


HE World Textile Conference 
T now meeting in Washington, 
D. C. (April 2-17), affords 

labor an opportunity to visualize its 
problem in the complexities of a sin- 
gle industry. It picks the problem out 
of a very intricate situation, restricts 
and limits it, simplifying it in such a 
way as to make it easier to under- 
stand. The number of countries rep- 
resented at this Conference is rela- 
tively small compared with the annual 
International Conferences held each 
year at Geneva, only those having a 
substantial textile industry participat- 
ing. The number of delegates repre- 
senting each participating country is 
also limited, being three instead of 
the customary four attending the reg- 
ular conferences. Since only a single 
subject is being discussed, the number 
of technical advisers is likewise fewer. 
The object of the Conference is to 
study and mull over a single industry 
—textiles. Problems of production, 
markets, changes in consumption 
habits, the geographical spread of the 
industry, the kind and number of per- 
sons employed in it, their wages, 
hours and working conditions will 
represent the core of the discussion. 
The Conference will not lose itself in 
the theoretical considerations of so- 
cial justice. This is a narrow and lim- 
ited conference dealing with the prac- 
tical problems of one single industry. 
In short, the program of the Con- 
ference is the examination of a report 


prepared by the International Labor 
Office and entitled ‘““The World Tex- 
tile Industry: Economic and Social 
Problems.” It is the business of the 
three groups of delegates—govern- 
ments, employers and workers—to 
consider the facts presented in that 
report and to point them toward con- 
clusions which seem to them most use- 
ful. For what purpose? For the pur- 
pose of discovering how the textile 
industry in the different countries can 
best be organized to produce the max- 
imum of serviceable materials with 
the maximum of advantage to all con- 
cerned; to expand the industry with a 
minimum of injury to all parties in- 
volved; to adjust the interests of em- 
ployer, worker and consumer. 

The World Textile Conference, 
when it completes its discussions, will 
have demonstrated to some extent the 
hope which Samuel Gompers ex- 
pressed before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1919 when he stated 
his belief that establishment and oper- 
ation of an International Labor Or- 
ganization “will have the effect of 
bringing light into the lives of the 
workers in the more backward coun- 
tries.”” It will offer American Labor a 
practical illustration of the working 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion as “‘an international force for the 
promotion of the fundamental things 
for which labor stands,” in the words 
of President Green. 

While the discussions of the Tex- 
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tile Conference are comprehensive 
and concern themselves with produc- 
tion, markets, consumption and work 
conditions in the industry, they will 
ultimately find their focus in the ques- 
tion of hours of work. The conclu- 
sions to which the Conference comes, 
the atmosphere of give and take 
which it inspires, will promote agree- 
ment as to what should be the stand- 
ard hours of work in the industry and 
more particularly, what should be the 
scope of their application; in other 
words, how the textile industry shall 
be defined in this connection, whether 
all branches shall be covered, how 
broad shall be the front along which 
a substantial reduction in hours is to 
be achieved. 

The first I.L.O. conference, which 
convened in Washington in the au- 
tum of 1919, took a broad view of the 
situation, laying down a limitation of 
the eight-hour day and the forty- 
eight-hour week for industries in the 
more advanced industrial regions and 
permitting a sixty-hour week in the 
less advanced areas of the Orient, 
China, India and Japan. Will it be 
possible in the case of this special tex- 
tile conference to agree upon some 
such relative position of the advanced 
and the backward areas of the world? 

As revealed in a recent I. L. O. re- 
port, the present situation as regards 
hours is this: In a group of countries 
including China, India, Japan, hours 
exceed forty-eight per week; in a sec- 
ond group to which belongs Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechosla- 
vakia, Esthonia, Germany, Great 
Britain, Mexico, the hours are forty- 
eight per week; while in a third group 
are countries in which the usual num- 
ber of hours per week is less than 
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forty-eight. This includes Australia 
with forty-four, France, Italy, New 
Zealand and the United States with 
forty hours per week and the U.S.S.R. 
with seven hours per day for a five- 
day week. With these facts before it, 
the conferees will clearly have to 
strike some acceptable compromise. 


I 


It is significant, especially for 
American workers, that textiles 
should be chosen for this first general 
conference in a world-wide industry. 
For one thing the spinning and weav- 
ing of cloth was the first industry to 
which machinery was applied. From 
England, where the Industrial Revo- 
lution began, the textile industry has 
led the march of industrialization 
around the world. In new industrial 
countries like Japan, India and China 
the entire industrial structure is based 
upon textiles. More workers are em- 
ployed in the textile industry than in 
any but two other industries of the 
United States. The United States is 
also one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers and is the largest consumer of 
textiles as a whole, in quantity as well 
as per capita. In the production of 
cotton, silk and rayon fabrics the 
United States leads the world; it 
stands second in wool and is one of 
the leading manufacturers of jute 
textiles. According to a recent study 
of the International Labor Office, en- 
titled The World Textile Industry: 
Economic and Social Problems, the 
ordinary person in the United States 
consumed four times as much cotton 
(personal and industrial) as the ordi- 
nary citizen of the world. At the 
peak of prosperity in 1929 he used 
ten times as much silk, three times as 
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much jute, five times as much rayon 
and about the same amount of wool. 

It was also in the textile industry 
that workers first undertook to cope 
with technological change; it was 
there that they first learned the need 
for organization to protect them- 
selves against the insecurities of an 
industrial society; but it is there, too, 
that organization especially in the 
United States and the eastern coun- 
tries is relatively weak. 

Above all others the textile indus- 
try may be called an international in- 
dustry. Textiles are basic in the 
economy of every civilized people. In 
some degree textile manufacture is 
carried on by almost every country of 
the world. But the prices of both raw 
materials and finished goods are fixed 
in world markets by means of sharp 
competition. In nearly every market 
all textile producing countries are 
competing for the sales, except those 
markets which are protected by pro- 
hibitive tariffs, quotas, or bi-lateral 
treaties. At the same time standards 
of wages and hours, the status of mar- 
ket and labor organization, labor 
laws, efficiency of equipment and cur- 
rency levels vary widely as between 
countries. 

II 


The textile industry has, ever since 
the World War, been known as a 
“sick industry” suffering from certain 
organic and functional maladies 
which directly affect the well-being of 
the fourteen million textile opera- 
tives. These maladies, owing to the 
nature of the industry, are essentially 
international in character. It is pecu- 
liarly fitting, therefore, that this 
world industrial conference called by 
the International Labor Organiza- 
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tion should deal with the textile in- 
dustry. 

The “sickness” of the textile in- 
dustry ostensibly began with the 
World War. It was seriously com- 
plicated by the depression. And, 
though certain untoward symptoms 
have apparently been overcome by a 
return of prosperity so that a longish 
period of upswing is predicted, the 
basic structural dislocations and func- 
tional failures remain. Before 1914 
Great Britain exported nearly three- 
fourths of the world’s cotton piece 
goods and the greater part of the 
woolens and worsteds. War condi- 
tions cut off the supply of these prod- 
ucts from Great Britain’s former 
markets. Wool cloth being necessary 
for soldiers’ uniforms and cotton fab- 
rics essential for personal and house- 
hold use, the industrially undeveloped 
countries to which Great Britain had 
previously sold were encouraged to 
set up their own textile manufactur- 
ing plants as the Balkans, Brazil and 
India, for example. Other countries 
where textile making had already 
been established, as in Japan, on 
account of the unusual demand for 
cotton products, increased their 
equipment. The tendency towards na- 
tional self-sufficiency which followed 
the war; the separation of mills from 
markets caused by new boundary lines 
drawn by the peace treaties; changes 
in consumption habits, and the strong 
impetus to industrialization which 
machine production had already 
given by improving standards of liv- 
ing, also operated in the direction of 
unbalanced expansion of the industry. 

The result of these developments 
was a wide diffusion of textile manu- 
facture within a comparatively short 
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period of time and serious dislocation 
of the trade of older textile nations, 
particularly Great Britain. The ex- 
tent of the change which took place 
in the twenty-year period subsequent 
to 1918 is indicated by the figures. 
While the production of cotton yarn 
in Great Britain shrank by 750 mil- 
lion pounds between 1912 and 1935, 
the amount produced in Japan during 
the years 1912 and 1935 increased by 
763 million pounds. In India a less 
pronounced increase of 357 million 
pounds took place in the same period. 
The output of cotton piece goods in 
the United Kingdom shows an even 
greater change, declining from 8,050 
million square yards in 1912 to 3,354 
million square yards in 1935. Japan’s 
production, on the other hand, rose 
from 2,965 million square yards in 
1924 (the first year for which data 
is given) to 4,908 million square 
yards in 1935, an increase of nearly 
2,000 million square yards in one de- 
cade. During the same period India’s 
production increased by 1,714 million 
square yards. The striking decline in 
both categories of production for the 
United Kingdom shows clearly the 
contraction of textile manufacturing 
in that country since the war. 

During the same period two impor- 
tant textile producing countries, the 
United States and India, experienced 
internal shifts of the textile industry. 
The movement of the textile industry 
from New England to the south- 
eastern states which had begun as 
early as 1870 accelerated after the 
War so that in 1925 both the spind- 
lage and the yardage of the Southern 
mills had exceeded those of the 
North. Since the main reasons for the 
migration, in addition to proximity of 
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raw materials, was absence of labor 
legislation admitting of longer hours 
and the employment of young per- 
sons, and weaker labor organization 
allowing payment of lower wages, se- 
rious human problems were thus 
raised. At the same time the North- 
ern mills were often prejudiced in 
the markets on account of higher 
prices and less efficient machinery. So 
that in an already glutted market for 
cotton goods, larger work assign- 
ments, reduced wages and unemploy- 
ment frequently became the Northern 
employer’s only recourse to holding 
his own. Application of the cotton 
textile code which reduced the wage 
margin between North and South and 
established a forty-hour week in both 
sections of the country somewhat mit- 
igated these conditions, the abroga- 
tion of the NRA subsequently open- 
ing the way for their return. 

Again, in India where Bombay is 
suffering from a migration of textiles 
to the agricultural provinces of the 
North, there is a manifestation of the 
drift from higher to lower wage lo- 
calities of which the whole movement 
of the industry eastward is the con- 
ditioning circumstance. 

These migratory movements have 
been made possible by certain char- 
acteristics of the textile industry. 
First, is the fact that relatively little 
capital is required to establish weav- 
ing sheds and in recent years weaving 
has preceded spinning in new textile 
countries, contrary to previous prac- 
tice. Second, a high degree of mechan- 
ization has made it possible for 
entirely unskilled workers—children, 
women accustomed to _ household 
work, agricultural laborers—to op- 
erate the machines. And third, the 
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technique of textile production, ex- 
cept for rayon, being so old and 
relatively little changed since the 
eighteenth century, has become vir- 
tually common knowledge. 


Ill 


Emerging from the dispersion thus 
created are three major textile prob- 
lems requiring solution on the one 
hand by the textile producing nations 
separately and, on the other hand, by 
these same nations in concert. The 
first of these problems is known either 
as over-capacity or under-consump- 
tion depending upon the angle from 
which it is viewed. In terms of human 
need there is no over-capacity. But 
measured by what people are now 
able to buy the operation of all stand- 
ing textile machinery would produce 
more goods than could be absorbed. 
World spindlage increased from 
more than 144 million in 1913 to 
about 152 million in 1936. Great 
Britain and the United States pos- 
sessed 61% of the world’s spindles 
in 1913 and approximately 45.9% in 
1936. In the crop year 1933-34 there 
were 3,200,000 idle spindles in the 
United States. The Cotton Textile 
Institute has gauged the number of 
spindles which could in normal times 
be dispensed with on a two-shift, 
forty-hour basis as 5 million for the 
United States. The excess capacity in 
wool is perhaps even greater. 

Obviously, this situation has arisen 
out of the post-war spread of the tex- 
tile industry. One of its natural con- 
comitants would appear to be unem- 
ployment. But just what part of the 
unemployment or under-employment, 
which has been more prevalent among 
the textile workers of the United 
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States, has been due to such perma- 
nent dislocations and how much to 
cyclical causes, there are not sufficient 
figures accurately to tell. Contrary to 
expectations available data indicate 
that in most countries, including the 
United States, the major cause of un- 
employment in the industry has been 
loss of trade due to the depression 
rather than to dispersion of the in- 
dustry. In Great Britain, however, 
which has been hit hardest by the loss 
of export markets, continued unem- 
ployment in the cotton branch of the 
industry is largely attributable to its 
development in new areas. 

More than the loss of export trade, 
of which the United States has rela- 
tively little in textiles, unemployment 
among textile operatives in this coun- 
try can be traced to an increase in the 
unit output of labor resulting from 
technological improvements. 

Closely associated with technologi- 
cal unemployment is the problem of 
obsolescence which has also raised its 
head. Obsolescence applies not only 
to textile machinery but to the ar- 
rangement of machines in the mills, 
to methods of purchasing raw ma- 
terial and to the marketing of the 
product. Employed in the making of 
textiles today is equipment ranging 
from the spinning wheel and hand 
loom, which are still used extensively 
in India and other eastern countries, 
to the most modern automatic ap- 
paratus in series operating by remote 
control with which rayon plants in 
the United States and Japan are 
equipped. The resultant variation in 
labor productivity and unit labor 
costs obviously places some firms and 
some countries in a far more favor- 
able position with regard to markets 
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than others. In buying and selling 
there also exists a wide diversity of 
methods. Among the older textile 
producing countries it is customary 
for each mill, and most of them are 
small establishments, to buy their raw 
material and to sell their finished pro- 
ducts individually. At the other ex- 
treme stands Japan where the chief 
rayon manufacturing plants are op- 
erated by the cotton spinners, over 
97% of whom belong to an associa- 
tion buying and selling for all. 

Added to such inequalities are fur- 
ther disparities in wages and hours. 
The range in wage standards in ten 
of the chief textile producing coun- 
tries, as disclosed by a survey of 
hourly rates, indicates that the coun- 
tries fall into four major groups. The 
first group is composed of Asiatic 
countries, China, Japan, and India, 
where hourly wages in gold in 1935- 
36 were under four cents; the second 
group contained five countries of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland and Czecho- 
slavakia, in which hourly rates ranged 
between approximately six and nine 
cents; in the third group were in- 
cluded Sweden, Great Britain and 
Germany where the rates were be- 
tween eleven and fifteen cents; while 
in the fourth group were the United 
States and Canada where wages were 
over twenty cents per hour. In addi- 
tion to the wide range in weekly hours 
between the different areas, there are 
important differences with regard to 
the usual number of shifts worked, 
allowance for weekly rest, the number 
of recognized holidays, special pro- 
visions for vacations with pay, mater- 
nity leave and night work. 

With more productive capacity 
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than can be utilized given existing 
purchasing power; with some pro- 
ducers favored over others particu- 
larly in labor costs; with producers in 
some countries enjoying the advan- 
tage of depreciated currencies, the 
home market of some sheltered by 
tariffs or quotas while the export 
markets of others are safeguarded 
by trade treaties and with all the ma- 
jor nations of the world making one 
or another type of textile, it is not 
surprising that cut-throat competition 
constitutes the third and most serious 
problem affecting the textile industry 
and reacting unfavorably both upon 
textile manufacturer and textile op- 
eratives. 


IV 


To the workers the textile industry 
has always been important because it 
is one of the world’s largest industrial 
employers of labor and because the 
condition of the textile industry has 
often proved symptomatic of the con- 
dition in other industries. Between 
10 and 11 million workers are now 
employed in the textile manufacturies 
of the world, not to mention some 
three million others employed in 
home production. Of the leading tex- 
tile countries, the United States, 
Germany, Japan, and Great Britain 
have more than one million textile 
workers each, France and the U.S. 
S.R. having about 900,000 each, with 
India and Italy each employing more 
than 750,000 workers. About 420,- 
000 workers are engaged in the cot- 
ton textile industry of the United 
States alone. The fact that a large 
percentage of all textile workers are 
women and young persons is also a 
matter of importance to all workers, 
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as workers, as well as to the general 
public from a social point of view. 
Approximately one-half of all those 
occupied in textile manufacture are 
women. In Japan the proportion runs 
over 80%, in Italy about 75 %, about 
60% in Austria, France, Switzerland 
and Czechoslavakia and about 44% 
in the United States and Canada. 
More young persons are employed in 
textile making than in any other in- 
dustry, the percentage ranging from 
a low 2% in the United States to a 
high level in Japan where almost 
50% are under 20 years of age. What 
happens to the textile industry is also 
vitally important to all workers be- 
cause textile wages have usually rep- 
resented the bottom in the industrial 
wage scale of most countries. 

Many methods of dealing with the 
textile maladie have been suggested 
by governments, employers and 
workers. As part of a program of 
“rationalization,” (the near-equiva- 
lent term for “scientific management” 
in Europe) inaugurated about 1921 
in Great Britain as a result of the 
economic breakdown following the 
war, temporary agreements between 
mills in the Lancashire cotton area 
were frequently made with the objec- 
tive of limiting machine hours. By 
1926 most of these agreements had 
broken down, on account of non-com- 
pliance. In 1927, therefore, the Cot- 
ton Yarn Association was established 
to stabilize yarn prices. Fines were 
imposed upon spinners failing to con- 
form to the agreed price schedule; 
but after a few months this plan like- 
wise collapsed. The Bank of England 
financed another association called 
the Lancashire Cotton Association in 
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1929. This was organized to effect 
greater efficiency in production and 
marketing by uniting small spinning 
units. Again, little was achieved. 

This series of failures voluntarily 
to meet the problems of over-produc- 
tion gave rise to proposals for Par- 
liamentary action. To meet the prob- 
lem of wage cutting affecting the inter- 
nal price structure, an act sponsored 
by both the operators and operatives 
in the Lancashire district was passed 
by Parliament in 1934. The law was 
designed to prevent violation of col- 
lective agreements by the unfair prac- 
tices of unscrupulous employers. By 
its terms wage agreements arrived at 
voluntarily by a majority of em- 
ployers and workers are made legal 
and mandatory by the Minister of 
Labor upon review and recommenda- 
tion by a board of three persons, un- 
connected with the textile industry, 
and appointed by the Minister of La- 
bor. Thus far only one agreement, in 
the weaving branch of the cotton tex- 
tile industry of Lancashire, has been 
made binding. The Act expires on 
December 31, 1937, unless renewed. 

The Cotton Spinning Industry Act, 
1936, was drawn up by the Lanca- 
shire spinning operators. This pro- 
vides for the reduction of surplus pro- 
ductive capacity by scrapping surplus 
spindles. A small levy is imposed upon 
all spinning operators for a period of 
fifteen years in order to supply funds 
for the purchase of obsolescent spin- 
dles. In this manner it is expected 
that about ten million or approxi- 
mately 25% of all spindles in the 
United Kingdom will be withdrawn 
from operation within the fifteen-year 
period. 
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In Japan, Germany and Italy gov- 
ernmental action relating to the con- 
trol of productive capacity in textile 
mills has been taken, while other 
countries have adopted either volun- 
tary or legal means to achieve a simi- 
lar end. In the United States the 
textile codes established under the 
NRA provided a_ quasi-voluntary 
form of control. During their tenure 
orders limiting machine hours to 
75% of the number allowed under 
the code were issued by the National 
Recovery Administration. Following 
annulment of the National Recovery 
Act by the Supreme Court a bill 
known as the Ellenbogen bill was in- 
troduced into Congress to meet the 
need for stabilization of labor con- 
ditions in the industry. This bill pro- 
vided for a National Textile Com- 
mission of seven members appointed 
by the President with approval of the 
Senate with power to license all tex- 
tile manufacturers. As a condition for 
receiving a license certain standards 
were to be met including a minimum 
wage of $15 a week, a thirty-five-hour 
week, prohibition of child labor, ac- 
ceptance of collective bargaining, 
work assignment by joint agreement 
between workers and employers and 
certain other conditions. The Com- 
mission was also empowered “‘to pre- 
scribe reasonable limitations” upon 
the output of those branches of the 
industry in which productive capa- 
city appeared to outrun effective de- 
mand. Following hearings and con- 
ferences the bill was re-introduced in 
an amended form in April, 1936, but 
failed of passage. In January, 1937, 
the bill was again introduced in prac- 
tically the same form as of April, 
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1936. The present bill lists a number 
of unfair and wasteful competitive 
trade practices as “unlawful” and 
states that “no person employed in 
the textile industry shall pay such 
unreasonably low wages, or exact 
such unreasonably long hours of serv- 
ice, Or impose upon his employees 
such unfair conditions of labor as 
would adversely affect commerce in 
the products of the textile industry.” 
Upon complaints, the Commission is 
authorized to investigate, hold hear- 
ings, and issue stay and desist orders. 
After investigation, the Commission 
may also establish a minimum wage 
scale ($18 at present) on the basis of 
a thirty-five-hour week—the wage to 
be revised from time to time. En- 
forcement is to be obtained by pub- 
licity of violations, by withdrawal of 
insignia denoting compliance, which 
the Commission is authorized to issue 
to persons engaged in the textile in- 
dustry, and by recourse to court ac- 
tion. 


V 


Notwithstanding attempts at na- 
tional control the success of which has 
proved variable, the world character 
of the textile industry demands inter- 
national action as well. Towards 
achieving such action representatives 
of the workers of different countries 
have assumed a leading part. This 
need was appreciated as early as 1928 
by the workers’ delegate from Japan 
who, emphasizing the necessity for 
bringing the labor standards of back- 
ward industrial countries into con- 
formity with those of the more de- 
veloped textile nations, presented a 
resolution to the International Labor 
Conference requesting investigation 
of working conditions in the textile 
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industries of the world. This resolu- 
tion was seconded by the workers’ 
delegate from India and adopted by 
a two-to-one vote following which a 
study of wages and hours in the tex- 
tile industry of different countries was 
undertaken by the International La- 
bor Office. 

The depression interrupted this 
study also focussing attention upon 
the unemployment aspect of the tex- 
tile problem. Establishment of a 
forty-hour week came up for con- 
sideration as a part of the general 
movement to reduce hours of work 
as a means of dealing with unemploy- 
ment. Resolutions providing for a 
general reduction of hours were pre- 
sented both to the Conference of 
1933 and of 1934 but were not 
approved by a quorum of delegates. 
The 1935 Conference adopted the 
“Forty-Hour Week Convention” as 
the basis for a series of supplemen- 
tary conventions applying the forty- 
hour week to specific industries. At 
the same conference the glass bottle 
manufacturing industry was brought 
under this Convention. The Govern- 
ing body of the International Labgr 
Organization was also requested to 
place the reduction of hours in sev- 
eral other industries, among them tex- 
tiles, upon the agenda for the next 
conference in 1936. A resolution con- 
cerning the reduction of hours in tex- 
tiles was introduced by Mr. Arthur 
Hayday, workers’ delegate from 
Great Britain, who urged its inclusion 
on the 1936 agenda in view of the 
decided international character of the 
industry. When the matter came up at 
the 1936 Conference, a vote was 
taken upon the question, whether the 
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usual procedure of discussion at two 
succeeding conferences should be fol- 
lowed or whether a final decision 
should be made at the 1936 Confer- 
ence. Many members being opposed 
to the single discussion procedure, 
final discussion was postponed until 
the June 1937 Session. In accordance 
with the general sense of the Confer- 
ence and in line with a suggestion 
made by the United States Govern- 
ment delegate, Mr. Walton Hamil- 
ton, in 1935, Mr. John G. Winant 
and Miss Frieda Miller, delegates 
representing the United States Gov- 
ernment at the 1936 Conference, pro- 
posed calling a Tripartite Technical 
Conference for the textile industry 
preliminary to consideration of the 
problem at the International Labor 
Conference in 1937. 

This Tripartite Textile Conference 
is now convened in Washington. Its 
reach of authority is broad, including 
all matters directly or indirectly bear- 
ing upon the improvement of social 
conditions in the textile industry. Be- 
fore this conference lies a great op- 
portunity involving both the future of 
the textile industry and the future of 
concerted industrial action by all the 
parties to industry in all the nations 
concerned. Upon the demonstrated 
ability of the chosen delegates from 
all three sections, first, to penetrate 
beneath the superficial prosperity of 
the moment to the fundamental econ- 
omic problems of the industry; and, 
second, to adjust personal and parti- 
san points of view to the interests of 
the whole, depends the quality of suc- 
cess to be attained by the Tripartite 
Textile Conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


HE textile conference convenes 

on April 2... . This will be 

one of the most important in- 
ternational conferences for many 
years. No single conference since the 
Paris Peace Conference holds out as 
much genuine hope for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the peoples of 
the world as does this diminutive tex- 
tile conference. The Paris Peace 
Conference and the various disarma- 
ment and economic conferences which 
have been held since 1919 have been 
grand affairs. Hundreds of delegates 
have attended. Much ceremony sur- 
rounded their coming and going. The 
delegates to the textile conference and 
their advisers will probably not num- 
ber a hundred. There will be no 
ceremony. Simplicity will take the 
place of fanfare. . . . Whatever 
may be accomplished at the textile 
conference and whatever may fail to 
be accomplished, the machinery of 
the I.L.O. provides a means of con- 
tinuing progress. The textile con- 
ference is not an isolated meeting. It 
has not sprung into being over night; 
nor is it the end of international ac- 
tion on the subject of textiles. That 
is the big advantage of a permanent 
institution like the I.L.O., with a staff 
continuously on the job and assuming 
initiative constantly to keep things 
moving. It is an advantage, also, to 
have Labor directly represented in 
the I.L.O. Labor is interested in 
human welfare. Labor cares nothing 
for political prestige, for diplomatic 
courtesies, for traditions. Labor 
wants action; and Labor assists great- 


ly in keeping the I.L.O. moving 
ahead. 

The textile conference is a stage in 
the development of a program. Vari- 
ous parts of this program have been 
developing for some time in the I.L.O. 
Other parts, like reduction of hours, 
are relatively new; they date back 
only a few years. But take the sub- 
ject of wages and wage statistics. 
That was developing in the I.L.O. 
back in 1927 and 1928. The textile 
conference will therefore be picking 
up many loose ends and will coordi- 
nate, revive and push forward many 
different attacks which have been 
made at different times to improve 
working conditions in the textile in- 
dustry. Greater progress will be 
made by this conference because these 
attacks have been made before. When 
there is a permanent institution like 
the I.L.O. efforts are not wasted just 
because they may not come to fruition 
at a particular time. Continuity of 
experience, of interest, of effort is 
maintained by the daily work of the 
permanent staff, by the quarterly ses- 
sions of the Governing Body, by the 
technical meetings convened by the 
I.L.0., and by the International La- 
bor Conference which meets annually. 
. . « The textile conference is not an 
isolated gathering. It is a stage in 
the development of a program. The 
program neither begins nor ends in 
this meeting. Forward, Labor! 

When these lines appear, the con- 
ference will be in session. But now, 
the I.L.O. and our Department of 
Labor are in the throes of prepar- 
ation... . From the I.L.O. will 
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come the staff for the conference— 
the translators, the clerks, the report- 
ers for committees which will have 
to be appointed by the conference to 
study each item of the agenda, as well 
as the secretary general of the con- 
ference. It may be that Harold 
Butler, director of the International 
Labor Office, will come, in view of 
the importance of the gathering. . 
The Governing Body of the L.L.O. 
will be represented at the conference. 
This is customary. This provides the 
Governing Body with direct means of 
knowing what is going on, and also 
provides one more means of preserv- 
ing continuity of progress within the 
I. L. O. . . . The members of the 
Governing Body who will come to 
represent the Body will be: 

For the workers—Messrs. Mer- 
tens (Belgium), Kupers (Nether- 
lands) and Green (United States), 


with Mr. Hayday (Great Britain) as 
substitute ; 

For the employers—Messrs. Oer- 
sted (Denmark) and Tzaut (Swit- 
zerland) with M. Lecocq (Belgium) 


as substitute; and Mr. Dennison 
(United States) with Mr. Harriman 
as substitute; 

For the governments — Messrs. 
Necas (Czechoslovakia), Pardo (Ar- 
gentina) and Goodrich (United 
States). 

No delegations have yet been ap- 
pointed. At least none have been 
published in the press. Sometimes I 
know nothing more about the I.L.O. 
than you do—just what appears in 
the newspapers. This is one of those 
times. . . . If delegations come from 
a distance, they will have to be leav- 
ing in another week. Governments 
sometimes appoint their diplomatic 
representatives who are resident in 
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the place of conference. But workers 
and employer delegates must come 
from the home country. Some of the 
‘home countries”’ to be represented at 
the textile conference lie a good many 
miles away. Workers and employers 
from places like China, India and 
Japan can’t get here in a few days. 
Since no delegations have been ap- 
pointed, as far as I am aware, there 
is still no information available as to 
what countries will be represented. 
Fifteen countries are major produc- 
ers of textiles. These are: Austria, 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, In- 
dia, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Switzerland, the United 
States, and the U.S.S.R. ... Will 
Germany and Italy be represented? 
Germany withdrew from the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in 1933 
and has not since participated in any 
of its meetings. Italy has abstained 
from attendance at any I.L.O. meet- 
ings since her withdrawal from the 
International Labor Conference last 
June. Fascism finds it difficult to 
cooperate with our present represen- 
tative institutions. It seems unlikely 
at the present writing that either of 
these countries will attend, although 
they are major producers of textiles 
and their absence may limit the use- 
fulness of the conference at this time. 
Just as interesting as the question 
whether Germany and Italy will be 
represented is the question whether 
Japan will be represented. There has 
been a rumor that she will not, but 
this cannot be verified at this writing. 
If Japan is not present, this will be a 
surprise. While Japan is on the 
“outs” with the League of Nations ~ 
because of her Manchurian war, she 
has not carried this alienation from 
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the League to the extent of refusing 
to cooperate with the I.L.O. as have 
Germany and Italy. Onthe contrary, 
Japan has cooperated loyally with 
the I.L.O., attending every Confer- 
ence, making all necessary reports, 
complying with all requests. The la- 
bor movement in Japan has been 
strong enough to insist upon this. 
The conference will meet in the 
auditorium of the new building of the 
Department of Labor. The only 
other international labor meeting 
which has been held in the United 
States was in 1919. That was the 
first session of the International La- 
bor Conference. It was held in the 
Pan-American Building. President of 
that Session was William B. Wilson, 
then Secretary of Labor of the United 
States. The Vice Presidents were 


Rt. Hon. George N. Barnes (Govern- 
ment delegate, Great Britain), one of 


the founders of the I.L.0.; Jules 
Carlier (Employers’ Delegate, Bel- 
gium), and Leon Jouhaux ( Workers’ 
Delegate, France). Of these men 
only Leon Jouhaux lives. It is not 
known whether Jouhaux will attend 
the textile conference. . . . Samuel 
Gompers was one of those who 
helped organize the 1919 Session. 

The conference is being held at a 
critical time in the history of the 
world. The test is rapidly developing 
whether the I.L.O. can continue its 
efficient functioning in a world torn by 
economic rivalries, mounting arma- 
ment, and threats of war. Will Gov- 
ernments assume the restrictions upon 
their freedom of action which the 
technical conference will propose? 
That is an important question. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
tactics of employers at the conference. 
They have become chronic obstruc- 


tionists to certain of the programs of 
the I.L.O., such as reduction of hours. 
Will they continue this at the Wash- 
ington gathering? . . . They feel a 
bit embarrassed by the fact that the 
conference is in Washington. Wash- 
ington has been doing a good many 
things recently which are along the 
line of industrial reconstruction. . . . 
The employers’ group in the I.L.O. 
votes by a caucus decision. It meets; 
decides what it will support and what 
it will oppose; and then all members 
vote asaunit. The only members of 
the group who have reserved their in- 
dependence of action have been the 
United States employers. . . . So 
the employers’ group at the textile 
conference will feel a bit “‘on the 
spot” in Washington. 

To assist in the preparation of 
those who will represent labor at the 
conference, a committee has been 
formed by the National Economic 
and Social Planning Association. This 
Association, with headquarters at 
1721 Eye Street, Washington, D. C., 
has a national board of trustees con- 
sisting of Lewis L. Lorwin, George 
Soule, M. H. Hedges, David Cush- 
man Coyle, A. F. Hinrichs, and Har- 
low S. Person. The main objective 
of this Association is “the study of 
methods for the full utilization of the 
productive resources of the United 
States to give the American people 
the highest possible material and cul- 
tural standard of living.” The pur- 
pose of the committee is not to lay 
out a program for labor at the textile 
conference but rather by discussion 
and investigation to bring out the 
many factors bearing on labor condi- 
tions in textiles, so that labor’s rep- 
resentatives at the Conference may 
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have a full, comprehensive and realis- 
tic picture of the situation. 

The committee appointed by the 
N.E.S.P.A. is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Elizabeth Christman, James 
Porter Davis, William Dillingham, 
Henry Ellenbogen, Francis Gorman, 
William Green, Marion H. Hedges, 
Leon Henderson, James W. Mc- 
Nally, Emil Rieve, Ruth Reticker, 
Smith Simpson, George G. Sommari- 
pa, Merle D. Vincent, Victor S. Von 
Szeliski, Raymond Walsh. The chair- 
man of the committee is Leon Hen- 
derson. Meetings of the committee 
are scheduled thrice weekly for the 
three weeks now remaining before 
the textile conference. 


Maritime Conventions 


Already the unusually successful 
Maritime Conference of November 
last? is starting moves by various 
countries to improve the conditions 
of seamen. As a result of conversa- 
tions between the Ministers of Com- 
merce of the Scandinavian countries, 
a maritime discussion took place in 
Stockholm January 22-30. This dis- 
cussion took place between represen- 
tatives of Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden. 

These representatives agreed upon 
common legislative provisions to be 
applied in the Northern European 
countries as regards hours of work on 
board ship and holidays with pay for 
seamen. On these points, and on the 
question of amendments to be made 
to existing legislation, the representa- 
tives drafted proposals based on the 
Draft Conventions adopted by the 


* See “I.L.O. Month by Month,” American Fed- 
erationist, Vol. 43, No. 12 (December 1936), pp. 
1309-1313. 


Maritime Conference last October. 
The representatives also discussed the 
form and substance of such legisla- 
tive measures as may be called for in 
consequence of the provisions on man- 
ning contained in the relevant Draft 
Convention. 


Child Labor 


The revival of discussion of the 
child labor amendment to our Con- 
stitution this year, and the action of 
various of our State legislatures on 
this subject,” gives special interest to 
the sixth item on the agenda of this 
year’s International Labor Confer- 
ence: the partial revision of Conven- 
tion No. 5, which sets 14 years as the 
minimum age in industrial employ- 
ment. The revision of this Conven- 
tion would cover the following points: 


(a) Revision of Article 2 so as 
to raise the minimum age from 14 to 
I$ years; 

(b) Insertion of a provision rais- 
ing the age laid down in Article 4 be- 
low which registration is compulsory; 

(c) Insertion of a provision pre- 
scribing the age of admission to em- 
ployment which is dangerous to life, 
health or morals; 

(d) Revision of the exceptions; 

(e) Substitution for Articles 7 to 
14 of the 1919 Convention of the 
standard articles in the form last ap- 
proved by the Conference. 


A Blue Report on this item has 
just been issued by the International 
Labor Office. This report contains an 
outline of the history of the proposals 


* The Constitutional Amendment was ratified 
by the Kentucky Legislature on January 13 and 
by the New Mexico Legislature on February 11. 
The Amendment was rejected by the Assembly 
of the New York Legislature on March 9 and by 
the House of the South Dakota Legislature on 
February 11. 
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for amendment of this Convention, 
together with the observations of 37 
Governments and the text of draft 
amendments proposed by the Office. 
An appendix contains the text of the 
original Convention adopted in 1919. 

While this child labor convention 
was one of the first adopted by the 
International Labor Conference, and 
its revision has been long overdue, 
the difficulties in the way of ratifica- 
tion must not be overlooked. At the 
time of this writing, the following 
countries are reported by the I.L.O. 
as having ratified this convention: Al- 
bania, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Estonia, Great 
Britain, Greece, Irish: Free State, 
Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain, Switzerland, Uruguay, and 
Yugoslavia. The following countries 
have not yet ratified this convention: 
Australia, Bolivia, Canada, China, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Hungary, 
India, Iran, Italy, Liberia, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Norway, Paraguay, 
Peru, Portugal, South Africa, Swed- 
en, Turkey, United States, U.S.S.R., 
and Venezuela. 

Recent discussions of the child la- 
bor amendment have made it clear 
that international action is as neces- 
sary as national action. As has been 
pointed out time and time again, the 
inaction of some states in this country 
deters other states from acting be- 
cause of the competitive advantage 
which industrialists of the inactive 
states derives in the nation’s markets. 
As the New York Times has said: 
“The great weakness of state control 
is that when any state attempts by 
acting alone to raise its standards in 
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this respect, it exposes itself to the 
unfair competition of manufacturers 
in states that continue to permit child 
exploitation.” * This is just as true of 
the international situation. Improve- 
ment of child labor conditions in one 
country is often deterred by low 
standards in other countries. A uni- 
form approach must be made and the 
backward countries brought more in 
line with the more progressive coun- 
tries. 

It is expected that the world textile 
conference will discuss child labor in 
the textile industry, with a view to 
special treatment of the problem in 
this industry.* 


Forty-Hour Week 


France: Development of the 40- 
hour week in France since our last re- 
port on this,® have extended the 40- 
hour week to (1) the printing and 
publishing trades, (2) the building 
trades, public works, and building 
materials, (3) the metal industry, 
and (4) coal mines. 

Czechoslovakia: The readers of 
V enkov, the newspaper of the Czecho- 
slovak Agrarian Party, were asked 
some time ago to give their opinions 
on the measures most likely to lead 
to an improvement in the economic 


* Editorial, March 8, 1937, 18:1. See also wire 
of President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, to Governor Charles F. 
Hurley, of Massachusetts, Philadelphia Record, 
February 9, 1937; radio address of Governor 
Herbert Lehman, New York Times, March 6, 
1937, at 4:6; and remarks of Abbot Low Moffat, 
during the debate in the New York Assembly on 
the child labor amendment, New York Times, 
March 10, 1937, at 20:2. 

*See Smith Simpson, “Textiles As a World 
Problem,” American Federationist, Vol. 44, No. 3 
(March 1937), pp. 256-269 at pp. 262-3. 

5 “1 L.0. Month by Month,” American Federa- 
tionist, Vol. 43, No. 12 (December 1936), pp. 
1308-1313, at p. 1313. 
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situation of Czechoslovakia in 1937. 
Among the replies published by the 
paper on New Year’s Day was one 
from Mr. F. Plashil, director of the 
Pilsen Brewery, who discussed the 
merits of the 40-hour week as a means 
to economic recovery. In view of the 
intensive production which has fol- 
lowed rationalization, Mr. Plashil de- 
clared, any economic revival must be 
inseparably bound up with the intro- 
duction of the 40-hour week. 

It is unfortunate that the Czecho- 
slovakian employers’ delegate to the 
International Labor Conference in 
1937 was not Mr. Plashil. On every 
one of the proposed 40-hour conven- 
tions debated at the conference last 
year, the Czechoslovakian employers’ 
delegate voted “no”. His Govern- 
ment voted just as consistently “‘yes.” 

Austria: In a recent speech during 
the discussion of the city estimates, 
the Mayor of Vienna, formerly Min- 
ister of Social Welfare, referred to 
the 40-hour week in connection with 
Vienna’s campaign against unemploy- 
ment. The city authorities, he said, 
had done everything possible to re- 
duce the number of unemployed per- 
sons, which had fallen from 110,000 
to 93,000. The introduction of the 
40-hour week might have a good 
effect, he thought, on certain branches 
of isolated industries, but it would be 
difficult to apply it generally without 
a corresponding reduction in wages. 

This view of the Mayor of Vienna 
is shared by the Austrian National 
Government, which abstained from 
voting on all the proposed 40-hour 
conventions at the 1936 Conference 
except the proposed textile conven- 
tion. On the proposed Textile Con- 
vention, the Austrian Government 


delegate voted for a double discussion 
and for putting the subject on the 
agenda of this year’s Conference. 
The Austrian employers’ delegate 
voted against all the hours conven- 
tions. 

As was pointed out in these pages 
last August in lines written in Geneva, 
the situation of Austria and other 
countries in middle and southeastern 
Europe, which have experienced pro- 
tracted depressions, is not an easy one 
with which to cope. As was said then: 
“For countries which do not have 
sources of raw materials, reasonably 
ample supplies of credit, reasonably 
low rates of interest, substantial in- 
land markets and export possibilities 
the application of hours conventions 
may create a difficult situation. While 
hours conventions constitute one 
measure of combatting unemployment 
they may not be the only measure nec- 
essary and in some cases may have to 
be preceded by international action 
along other lines, such as the lowering 
of tariffs, the provision of credit, re- 
distribution of gold and monetary 
stability, etc., etc.” ° 


Resignation of M. Fuss 


M. Henri Fuss, for many years 
Chief of the Unemployment and Mi- 
gration Section of the International 
Labor Office, has resigned his position 
to accept appointment as Royal Com- 
missioner for Unemployment by the 
Belgian Government. M. Fuss’s long 
and able services will be missed at the 
Office. He has been recognized as one 
of the Office’s most competent offi- 
cials. 


*“T 1.0. Month by Month,” American Federa- 
tionist, Vol. 43, No. 8 (August 1936), pp. 820-827, 
at p. 821. 
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The vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of M. Fuss, we are informed, has 
been filled by the appointment of M. 
Pierre Waelbroeck, who has long 
been chief of the Office’s Editorial 
and Publication Section. M. Wael- 
broeck’s experience and competence 
in I.L.O. matters fits him for the post 
and we extend to him best wishes in 
his new labors. 


Coal Conference 


The Governing Body, at its 78th 
Session in February, decided by 13 
votes to 8 to convene a technical tri- 
partite conference on hours of work 
in coal mines in October, 1937. Gov- 


REQUEST AT EVENING 
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ernments are to be sounded on the 
proposal and a report on their com- 
ments is to be submitted to the Gov- 
erning Body at its next session, in 
May, 1937. 

This decision of the Governing 
Body was taken only at the insistence 
of its labor members and the French 
Government. 

The depression of the coal indus- 
try is certainly no less than that in the 
textile industry. A world conference, 
consisting of experts, and limiting dis- 
cussion to the technical problems in- 
volved, is certainly a much-needed 
step and would advance the solution 
of the coal industry’s vexing problems 
one step nearer. 


REQUEST AT EVENING 


Let all the little masks I wear by day 

Fall like the shadows from my weary face, 
For I would bare tonight the disarray 

Of features kept too long in practised place. 
Night will not notice if my eyes stare far 
Beyond the trees outside my window pane, 
Nor wonder that I seek within a star, 
Enough of hope to face the day again. 


—GLapys McKEE, 
Spirit. 










“PACKING” THE COURT 


L. H. Leek 
University of Oklahoma 


ROM the cries of mingled rage 
Fea pain that burst from the 

throats of the Liberty Leaguers 
and the conservatives generally, one 
would think that the President’s pro- 
posal to enlarge the Supreme Court 
is an utterly revolutionary idea, seek- 
ing to abolish the Constitution and 
to establish a dictatorial regime a la 
Hitler. Hostile cartoonists (or 
should one say, cartoonists employed 
by hostile newspapers?) depict the 
President as reaching out both hands 
for a personal control of the judici- 
ary; utterly ignoring the fact that only 
last November the President was 


given one of the most one-sided en- 


dorsements ever accorded a political 
leader in a free country. Like the 
Bourbons of the 18th Century, these 
reactionary interests learn nothing; 
but unlike them, they forget much,— 
when it suits their purpose. 

Senator Glass says the plan is 
a frightful proposal, unprecedented 
since the founding of the Republic. 
Perhaps in the exact form in which 
the President made it, the plan is un- 
precedented, but the general idea is 
not so startlingly new as the Senator 
professes to believe. For purposes 
of comparison let us hark back to a 
notorious episode in our history upon 
which a new light has been shed in 
recent years. I refer to the famous 
Legal Tender Cases, decided shortly 
after the Civil War. They arose out 
of legislation enacted in 1862, when 
the government was in dire financial 
straits. The law provided for the 


issuance of fiat paper money which 
was to be given the status of legal 
tender, receivable in payment of pri- 
vate debts. As is well known, these 
“greenbacks,” as they came to be 
called, soon began to depreciate in 
value, and persons who had loaned 
money at the old standard of value 
objected, not unreasonably, to receiv- 
ing payment in dollars whose purchas- 
ing power might be as low as 50 per- 
cent of that of those they had loaned. 

Cases began to come up in the lower 
courts, and one actually reached the 
Supreme Court before the end of the 
Civil War, but the Court avoided con- 
sidering the question by ruling that it 
was without jurisdiction in the partic- 
ular case. However, the case of 
Hepburn v. Griswold eventually 
reached the Supreme Court in the fall 
of 1867. There were postponements, 
however, and the case was completely 
reargued at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, so that the Court did not 
reach a final decision on the matter 
until November, 1869. The allega- 
tion raised in the case was that the 
legal tender legislation was unconsti- 
tutional on the ground that it was 
certainly not an express power of 
Congress, and could not reasonably 
be considered an implied power either. 
However, for our present purposes it 
is not necessary to go into the tech- 
nical aspects of the case. 

The Court at this time was com- 
posed of eight men. It had been 
raised to ten during the Civil War, 
but Congress had provided in 1866 
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that there should be no more justices 
appointed until the number was re- 
duced to seven,—“passed to deprive 
President Johnson of the opportunity 
of filling expected vacancies,” says 
Charles Warren, historian of the Su- 
preme Court. Meanwhile, however, 
while the case was before the Court 
early in the year 1869 it was rumored 
abroad that the law would be held in- 
valid, and there was a great deal of 
uneasiness in financial circles as to the 
effect of such a decision. Grant had 
replaced Johnson in the presidency, 
and the reason for restricting the ap- 
pointing power in connection with the 
Supreme Court had therefore disap- 
peared. Congress, accordingly, in 
April, 1869, had again raised the 
number of justices to nine. But up 
to the time of the vote of the Court 
in Hepburn vy. Griswold, Grant had 
made no move to fill the vacancy, with 
the result that the count still stood at 
eight in November, 1869. These 
eight men divided evenly, four to 
four, on the constitutional question, 
which had the effect of holding the 
law invalid, since such a vote merely 
affirms the decision of the lower court, 
which in this case was unfavorable to 
the legislation. However, such a dis- 
posal of the case would not constitute 
a binding precedent, and would not 
preclude the reconsideration of the 
question at a later date. 

The decision was not announced at 
the time, and the Court went on to 
other cases. One of these also in- 
volved the issue of legal tender, and 
in that connection Justice Grier, who 
was aged and infirm, took a position 
utterly inconsistent with that which 
he had assumed in the case of Hep- 
burn y. Griswold. His colleagues 
pointed out his inconsistency and per- 


suaded him to change his vote in the 
earlier case, which had the result of 
invalidating the legal tender law by 
a vote of five to three. They also 
told him, as tactfully as possible, that 
he ought to retire, which he ultimately 
did, sending in his resignation to take 
effect February 1, 1870. Thus Grant 
was given the opportunity to make 
two appointments instead of one. 
More than two months elapsed be- 
tween the decision of the Court and 
the actual announcement of the opin- 
ion. The majority were anxious to 
make public the decision before the 
retirement of Grier, so that it would 
have the sanction of a full majority 
of the Court, rather than a mere ma- 
jority of those then in office. The 
minority, however, sought delay, and 
Justice Miller demanded more time 
for the preparation of his dissenting 
opinion. The opinion was not an- 
nounced until February 7, a week 
after Grier’s resignation had taken 
effect. The official vote, therefore, 
read four to three against the law. 
It is generally assumed that Grant 
could have had no foreknowledge of 
the nature of the Court’s opinion. Yet 
it is incontrovertible that in this in- 
stance the Court’s usually strict rule 
of not permitting anyone outside to 
know in advance the nature of a 
pending decision was broken. The 
Reminiscences of Boutwell, Grant’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, state defi- 
nitely that some two weeks before the 
public announcement Chief Justice 
Chase told Boutwell what the decision 
was to be. Chase, however, had the 
highest motives for violating the 
secrecy of the Court; as a man who 
had been Secretary of the Treasury 
he felt that the Treasury ought to 
be in a position to protect itself 
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against any unfavorable repercussions 
that the decision might have. And 
although there seems to be no abso- 
lute proof of the charge, it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that Boutwell 
might have informed his chief as well. 

Be that as it may, on the very day 
that the decision was handed down, 
Grant sent in to the Senate the names 
of two appointees to the Supreme 
Court,—William Strong and Joseph 
P. Bradley. By the latter part of 
March the two appointees had been 
confirmed and had taken their seats 
on the bench. Almost immediately 
thereafter Attorney - General Hoar 
asked the Court to hear two cases in- 
volving legal tender, and in doing so 
he took the very extraordinary step 
of asking the Court to reopen the 
question involved in the case of Hep- 
burn v. Griswold. After a unprec- 
edentedly bitter debate within the 
Court (which did not come to light 
until afterward) the request of the 
Attorney-General was agreed to. 
Shortly afterward those two cases 
were dismissed, but later two other 
similar ones were docketed, and the 
question was again before the Court. 

In May, 1871, the decision in these 
two cases was handed down, and it 
completely and flatly reversed the po- 
sition taken by the Court in the earlier 
case, and upheld the power of Con- 
gress to issue the paper money and 
make it legal tender. Never before 
had the Court reversed itself so quick- 
ly, completely, and spectacularly on 
such an important matter, and nat- 
urally there was a good deal of hostile 
criticism and speculation as to how it 
happened. It began to be rumored 
abroad that the President had packed 
the Court, and the Attorney-General 
felt obliged to defend himself and his 
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chief against such a charge. Grant 
had sent in altogether a total of four 
names to the Senate. One was that 
of Hoar, the Attorney-General him- 
self, who was known to be very posi- 
tively in favor of upholding the law, 
but he was rejected by the Senate. 
Another was Stanton, Lincoln’s Sec- 
retary of War, who was confirmed 
but died before he took his seat. In 
view of Stanton’s vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war and willingness to use 
all means to achieve victory, it is not 
likely that he would have held the 
greenbacks invalid. The third was 
Strong, who had upheld the legisla- 
tion as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. The fourth 
was Bradley, who was generally sup- 
posed to have been favorable to the 
legislation, though there seems to be 
no specific evidence of his having put 
himself on record with regard to it. 

It does not seem an exaggeration 
to say that all four men named by 
Grant favored holding the legislation 
valid. The two last-named men were 
confirmed, took their places on the 
bench, and participated in the con- 
sideration of the Legal Tender Cases, 
as the second group of cases is offi- 
cially titled. It is a matter of record 
that they joined what had been the 
minority in Hepburn v. Griswold and 
converted it into a five-to-four major- 
ity. 

Now the historians and biogra- 
phers have argued over that episode 
from that day to this, and most of the 
orthodox writers have come to the 
conclusion that Grant made no effort 
to pack the Court. The vehement 
denial of Hoar, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, whose integrity was greatly re- 
spected, is to a great degree responsi- 
ble for the rejection of the charge. 
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Louis Coolidge’s biography denies 
categorically, though without definite 
proof, that Grant acted with a view 
to bringing about a reversal. Rhodes 
and Charles Warren take the same 
position. Even W. E. Woodward, 
who has a considerable reputation as 
a “debunking” biographer, absolves 
Grant. And yet, when, in 1876, Hoar 
appealed to Grant for a categorical 
denial to silence rumors which were 
still afloat, Grant refused to make 
the desired statement. 

It seems to me that this old con- 
troversy is now definitely laid to rest 
by an article by Sidney Ratner which 
appeared in the Political Science 
Quarterly a little more than a year 
ago. It is based on unimpeachable 


and hitherto unknown and unavail- 
able source material,—namely, the 
diary of Hamilton Fish, who was 
Grant’s Secretary of State. Reported 


conversations between Grant and Fish 
prove definitely that Grant was much 
concerned about the Court’s first opin- 
ion, that he hoped the Court would 
reverse that decision, and that he 
knew Strong’s stand on the question 
and felt pretty sure of Bradley’s; 
though of course he did not go so far 
as to attempt to exact anything in the 
nature of a pledge from either. 

Are we now to assume that Grant 
was a rascal and that the Constitution 
was forever destroyed because a judi- 
cial decision was overturned by such 
methods,—even though the circum- 
stances held less justification for the 
action of the executive than is the 
case at the present moment? Such 
would seem to be the conclusion to be 
drawn from reading the vituperative 
and insincere attacks on the President 
in the conservative press. 

There have been, however, other 
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episodes in our history which also in- 
dicate, though not so clearly as the 
one narrated above, that the relations 
between the several branches of gov- 
ernment have not always been as im- 
maculate as our worshippers of the 
present Supreme Court would have 
us believe. For instance, there is the 
curious affair of the enlargement of 
the Supreme Court during the Civil 
War. It is, I suspect, not very gen- 
erally known that the Supreme Court 
was at one time actually larger than 
it is now,—and at a time when the 
population was only about one-fourth 
of what it is now and the volume of 
judicial business very much smaller. 
In 1863 Congress provided for the 
appointment of an additional Asso- 
ciate Justice, raising the total number 
to ten, the highest figure in history. 

It seems pertinent to inquire why 
such a change should be made; yet 
Warren, in his history of the Court, 
merely relates the fact without con- 
sidering motives. Other writers have 
accepted the explanation that the 
place was created so that a represen- 
tative from the Pacific coast might 
be on the Court,—someone familiar 
with the peculiarly indigenous legal 
questions that were coming up to the 
Court from that far-off section of the 
country. Yet it is significant that Carl 
Swisher, a very careful and scholarly 
biographer, states in his books on 
Taney and Stephen J. Field that there 
was a widespread suspicion that Lin- 
coln wanted another man on whom 
he could depend on the Court lest that 
body invalidate some of the crucial 
and doubtful war-time legislation 
which was coming before it at that 
time. Proving human motivation is, 
of course, an extremely difficult mat- 
ter; but it seems very probable that 
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the purpose suggested was at least 
one of the things Lincoln had in mind. 
Nor should such an attitude seem in- 
consistent in a Lincoln who brought 
about the admission of Nevada as a 
state long before it had reached the 
condition of development considered 
prerequisite in normal cases, in order 
to be sure that there would be a suff- 
cient majority to secure ratification 
of the 13th Amendment. Our great- 
est political leaders are almost invari- 
ably realists; they could scarcely 
achieve much otherwise. 

Coming down closer to our own 
day, there was widespread popular re- 
sentment against the Supreme Court 
for its invalidation of the income tax 
in 1895. Since it was the Democratic 
administration of Cleveland which 
had been responsible for the act, the 
Democratic Platform of 1896 re- 
ferred to the situation thus: 


“But for this decision by the Supreme 
Court there would be no deficit in the 
revenue under the law passed by a 
Democratic Congress in strict pur- 
suance of the decisions of that court 
for nearly one hundred years, that 
court having in that decision sustained 
Constitutional objections to its enact- 
ment which had previously been over- 
ruled by the ablest judges who have 
ever set on that bench. We declare 
that it is the duty of Congress to use 
all the Constitutional power which 
remains, or which may come from its 
reversal by the court as it may here- 
after be constituted, so that the bur- 
dens of taxation may be equally and 
impartially laid, to the end that 
wealth may bear its due proportion 
of the expense of the Government.” 


This was widely interpreted as 
meaning that the party proposed to 
reorganize the Court in order to bring 
about a reversal of the obnoxious de- 


cision. Such an intent was denied by 
Bryan, the party’s candidate, in The 
First Battle, his account of the cam- 
paign of 1896; but he did admit that 
the party hoped, by the natural 
process of replacements on the Court, 
to bring about a reversal of the de- 
cision, and even such an attitude is 
deplored by the judicial purists. Such, 
by the way, was also the position of 
Lincoln in regard to the Dred Scott 
case; nor can anyone intimate that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has shown any 
inclination to do other than obey the 
decisions of the Court to date, how- 
ever disastrous those decisions may 
have been to his program. 

Perhaps the historical situation 
which most closely paralleled our own 
was that of 1801, when the Federal- 
ists were supplanted by the Jeffer- 
sonians. The former had entrenched 
themselves solidly in the judiciary, go- 
ing even to the length of creating addi- 
tional judgeships after they had been 
repudiated at the polls, relying on the 
life tenure accorded to judges by the 
Constitution. This stratagem was in- 
tensely resented by Jefferson and his 
followers, who regarded it as a per- 
version of the Democratic process. 
No sooner were they in power, there- 
fore, than they introduced a bill to 
repeal the obnoxious act and to abol- 
ish the additional judgeships without 
making any provision whatever for 
the ousted judges. 

This episode is the more interesting 
to us today in the light of the suddenly 
discovered enthusiasm for Jefferson 
avowed by the conservative and 
wealthy interests opposed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Their spiritual fore. 
bears of a hundred and thirty-five 
years ago were vitriolic in their de- 
nunciation of Jefferson and his “at- 
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tack upon the Constitution.” Their 
spokesmen in Congress warned in 
most solemn tones that if the bill 
passed the Constitution would be at 
anend. It was noised about that the 
courts themselves would invalidate 
the law. There were even those who 
urged the judges concerned to ignore 
the law and remain in office any- 
way,—and such advice sounds curious- 
ly familiar to us today! The upshot 
of it all was that the bill passed, the 
judges were ousted without com- 
pensation, there was no action taken 
by the judiciary; and most of us today 
would stare in blank amazement if we 
were told that the Constitution was 
destroyed in 1802. 

But Jefferson and his followers 
were not content to let matters rest 
at that point. They were dissatisfied 
with the Supreme Court, some of 
whose members took advantage of 
their position, or so the Jeffersonians 
thought, by attacking the political 
ideas of the Administration from the 
bench. The worst offender in this 
respect was Samuel Chase, a domi- 
neering and violently partisan Fed- 
eralist who on several occasions made 
political stump speeches out of his 
charges to the jury while presiding 
over circuit court. One of these 
charges, delivered at Baltimore, was 
so outrageous in the opinion of the 
President that he suggested that Con- 
gress should consider whether some 
means of disciplining the man should 
not be undertaken. 

Congress acted upon the proposal 
and proceeded to impeach Chase. The 
trial resulted in his acquittal by none 
too wide a margin, but Claude Bowers 
in his recent book Jefferson in Power 
claims that the failure to convict was 
due to blunders in handling the case, 
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and to other extraneous factors. 
Nonetheless, says Bowers, the Presi- 
dent achieved his purpose in that 
never thereafter did the federal judi- 
ciary indulge in partisan political ac- 
tivities with such abandon and in- 
solence as they had commonly done 
up to the time of the Chase impeach- 
ment. It was in connection with this 
affair that John Marshall wrote his 
famous letter suggesting that if Con- 
gress disliked the decisions of the 
Court it should reverse such decisions 
by legislative action rather than im- 
peach the judges concerned. 

From the standpoint of history it 
is probably fortunate that the im- 
peachment of Chase failed,—even 
though the man himself undoubtedly 
deserved a reprimand of some sort. 
The success of the attempt might 
have established the custom of using 
the process of impeachment as a po- 
litical weapon, for which it was never 
intended. Yet the moral of the affair 
for us is that a man whom we now 
revere as one of the greatest of our 
Revolutionary leaders, a man whose 
devotion to democracy was so deep 
and sincere that no one can possibly 
doubt it, was willing to go such lengths 
in order to force upon the judiciary 
some degree of responsibility to the 
public will. Doubtless his critics will 
say that he tended to confuse the 
popular will with his own; but the 
fact remains that a large majority of 
the people applauded and supported 
him,—though by no means as large 
a percentage as have signified their 
approval of Mr. Roosevelt to-day. 

Nor can it be said that Jefferson 
was merely acting in the thoughtless 
anger of the day. Jefferson was not 
only a practical politician, he was also 
a philosopher of government; and 
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long years after he had left the presi- 
dency he returned to the subject of 
the judiciary in the following lan- 
guage, quoted from a letter of De- 
cember 25, 1820, addressed to 
Thomas Ritchie: 


“But it is not from this branch of gov- 
ernment (the legislature) we have 
most to fear. Taxes and short elec- 
tions will keep them right. The judi- 
ciary of the United States is the subtle 
corps of sappers and miners constant- 
ly working underground to undermine 
the foundations of our confederated 
fabric. They are construing our Con- 
stitution from a co-ordination of a 
general and special government to a 
general and supreme one alone. This 
will lay all things at their feet, and 
they are too well versed in English 
law to forget the maxim, ‘boni judicis 
est ampliare jurisdictionem. ... 
Having found, from experience, that 
impeachment is an impracticable 
thing, a mere scare-crow, they con- 
sider themselves secure for life; they 
skulk from responsibility to public 
opinion, the only remaining hold on 
them under a practice first introduced 
into England by Lord Mansfield. An 
opinion is huddled up in conclave, per- 
haps by a majority of one, delivered 
as if unanimous, and with the silent 
acquiescence of lazy or timid asso- 
ciates, by a crafty chief judge, who 
sophisticates the law to his mind, by 
the turn of his own reasoning. .. . 
A judiciary independent of a king or 
executive alone, is a good thing; but 
independence of the will of the nation 
is a solecism, at least in a republican 
government.” 


But returning more specifically to 
the matter of “packing” the Court, it 
is, broadly speaking, a process that 
goes on continuously. It is merely a 

“cc 


pretty, pious myth that we have “a 
government of laws and not of men.” 
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We have a government of laws inter- 
preted and applied by men, and it 
makes a deal of difference who the 
men are. Our conservative viewers- 
with-alarm would have us believe that 
Supreme Court appointments are 
made in a vacuum, the President con- 
sidering only the integrity and ability 
of the man and not concerning him- 
self with his political views. Proba- 
bly some such appointments have 
been made, but generally those made 
by the presidents whom we consider 
our greatest leaders were made very 
distinctly with reference to their po- 
litical and economic views. 

It is ironical that many of those 
who are now most loudly outraged at 
the proposals of Franklin Roosevelt 
were once admirers and followers of 
his strenuous fifth cousin, Theodore; 
ironical because it is notorious that 
the earlier Roosevelt also denounced 
and “attacked” the courts in his day; 
ironical also because no one more 
frankly concerned himself with the 
views of potential Supreme Court 
judges than he. T. R. would not con- 
sider a man for appointment, how- 
ever immaculate his record might be 
otherwise, unless his views were 
“right,”—by which was meant that 
they were in accord with Roosevelt’s. 
In connection with his consideration 
of the appointment of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes he wrote as follows to Henry 
Cabot Lodge (July 10, 1902): 


“Now as to Holmes: ... The 
labor decisions which have been criti- 
cized by some of the big railroad men 
and other members of large corpora- 
tions constitute to my mind a strong 
point in Judge Holmes’ faver. .. . 
I think it eminently desirable that our 
Supreme Court should show in un- 
mistakable fashion their entire sym- 
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pathy with all proper effort to secure 
the most favorable possible considera- 
tion for the men who most need that 
consideration. .. . 

“|. . Taney was a curse to our 
national life because he belonged to 
the wrong party and faithfully carried 
out the criminal and foolish views of 
the party which stood for such a con- 
struction of the Constitution as would 
have rendered it impossible even to 
preserve the national life. The Su- 
preme Court of the sixties was good 
exactly in so far as its members fitly 
represented the spirit of Lin- 
ae 


“Now I should like to know that 
Judge Holmes was in entire sympathy 
with our views, that is with your views 
and mine and Judge Gray’s, for in- 
stance, just as we know that Attorney- 
General Knowlton is, before I would 
feel justified in appointing him. . . . 
I should hold myself as guilty of an 
irreparable wrong to the nation if I 
should put in his place any man who 
was not absolutely sane and sound on 
the great national policies for which 
we stand in public life.” 


Some time later, when he was think- 
ing of appointing Lurton (whom he 
did not, in fact, appoint, though the 
man was later placed on the Court by 
Taft), he had the following to say, 
also in a letter to Lodge, dated Sep- 
tember 4, 1906: 


“Nothing has been so strongly borne 
in on me concerning lawyers on the 
bench as that the nominal politics of 
the man has nothing to do with his 
actions on the bench. His real politics 
are all important. In Lurton’s case, 
Taft and Day, his two former asso- 
ciates, are very desirous of having 
him on. He is right on the negro 
question; he is right on the power of 
the Federal Government; he is right 
on the insular business; he is right 


about corporations; and he is right 
about labor. On every question that 
would come before the bench he has 
so far shown himself to be in much 
closer touch with the policies in which 
you and I believe than even White, 
because he has been right about cor- 
porations, where White has been 
wrong....” 


Obviously Theodore Roosevelt did 
his best to “pack” the Court, and 
even considered it his duty to do so; 
even though he did not go so far as 
to advocate increasing the size of the 
Court in order to do so. Woodrow 
Wilson followed the same _ policy 
(McReynolds to the contrary not- 
withstanding!), and it is no accident 
that the Court took on a decidedly 
narrow and conservative tinge after 
Harding had appointed four men be- 
tween 1921 and 1923. 

But the president is not the sole 
offender in considering the political 
viewpoints of appointees; the Senate 
also has done so on occasion, in con- 
firming or rejecting the appointments 
sent in by the President. The 
allegedly “radical” record of Mr. 
Brandeis was an important factor in 
the long and bitter struggle which 
preceded the ratification of his ap- 
pointment in 1916. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that anyone could have doubted 
his ability or his sterling character. 

And in our own day, it is notorious 
that the present Chief Justice, ad- 
mitted by all to be one of the ablest 
and most learned judges in the coun- 
try, a man universally respected, and 
with a distinguished career behind 
him, was confirmed by a surprisingly 
narrow margin because a number of 
Senators feared he would take a nar- 
rowly conservative attitude toward 
the Constitution. President Hoover's 
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other appointee (there were two va- 
cancies at the time), Circuit Judge 
John J. Parker, of North Carolina, 
fared even worse, the Senate defi- 
nitely rejecting him because of certain 
decisions affecting labor and negroes. 
The irony of that situation is that the 
substitute appointee, Owen J. Rob- 
erts, who was confirmed practically 
without opposition, has turned out to 
be pretty consistently conservative 
himself,—perhaps more so _ than 
Judge Parker would have been. 

The trouble is that chance plays 
such a large part in determining this 
“packing” process and how it affects 
the Court. Senator La Follette is 
reported to have referred to the 
President’s proposal as “unpacking” 
the Court, and there is much justice 
in the phrase. For instance, five ap- 
pointments were made to the Court 
between 1835 and 1837, and it is no- 
torious that the Jackson-Van Buren 
influence on the Court, under the lead- 
ership of Taney, was vastly different 
from that which obtained under 
Marshall. Five members of the 
Court were appointed between 1862 
and 1864 (though it is by no means 
certain that chance was wholly to 
blame here, as is indicated above), 
and who would deny that the post- 
Civil War Court was of a character 
distinctly dissimilar to that dominated 
by Taney? The effect on the Court 
of the four Harding appointments 
has already been referred to. 

The simple fact is that chance has 
been unkind to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in this regard. He has not had the 
opportunity to make the appointments 
to which the mathematical law of 
averages entitles him. Not counting 
the original appointees, there have 
been seventy-three appointments 
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which have been confirmed in the one 
hundred and forty-eight years since 
the Court began its work. This 
works out to an average of almost 
exactly one appointment every two 
years. There have been no vacancies 
in the four years of Roosevelt’s first 
term. It is now five years since the 
last vacancy occurred on the Court,— 
a period exceeded in length only three 
times in history. Had the normal 
expectancy of vacancies been realized 
it is possible that no such move as 
the President is now embarked upon 
would have been attempted. Or to 
put a more extreme case, suppose that 
all four of the consistently conserva- 
tive members had died or resigned 
during Roosevelt’s first term. Does 
anyone doubt that persons whose 
views largely coincided with the Presi- 
dent’s would have been named, and 
that the legislative program, by and 
large, would have been safe? And 
yet there would have been no breath 
of criticism in such a case. 

The truth of the matter is that in 
arrogating to themselves the function 
of passing upon the constitutionality 
of laws the courts have become a po- 
litical agency. The independence of 
the judiciary should be preserved and 
respected, of course,—but only inso- 
far as the courts confine themselves to 
truly judicial functions; and when the 
courts invalidate laws on the ground 
of their being arbitrary and unreason- 
able,—which is what the application 
of due process boils down to in many 
instances,—they ought to be broadly 
responsible to the people. Otherwise, 
said Lincoln, the people are no longer 
truly in control of their government. 

There are, of course, sincere lib- 
erals, such as Norris and Wheeler, 
who oppose the President’s plan on 
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the ground that he is using the wrong 
tactics and is setting a dangerous 
precedent. Doubtless it would be 
ethically better and more logical to 
submit a constitutional amendment; 
but there are several serious objec- 
tions to such a course. In the first 
place, such a procedure would take 
a long time, whereas the present emer- 
gency is acute. Furthermore, the 
amendment requires such an over- 
whelming vote that even though a de- 
cided majority of the people might 
want it, there is no certainty that they 
could get it. Unfavorable ballots in 
just one house of thirteen state legis- 
latures would defeat such a measure, 
unless it were submitted to conven- 
tions; and even then, it takes the ac- 
tion of the legislature to call such a 
convention. And lastly, wherever a 
proposal to change the Constitution 
is made, unless there is such a spon- 
taneous and unanimous demand of 
the people for its passage as cannot 
be denied, it is usually possible to raise 
such an unreasoning emotional prej- 
udice against making any change in 
the divinely-inspired work of the 
Fathers that it is almost impossible to 
get such a proposal considered calmly 
on its merits. It is now thirteen years 
since the child labor amendment was 
submitted, and yet this meritorious 
and popular proposal still languishes. 

One deplores the emphasis placed 
on mere age. It may be generally true 


that a man becomes less efficient and 
flexible with increasing age, but we 
have had a number of able judges 
whose value to the Court lasted far 
beyond the age of seventy. A Holmes 
at ninety is a greater asset to the 
Court than many another judge at 
fifty. And this talk of congestion in 
the courts seems like a red herring. 
There may be congestion in some 
places, but everybody knows that 
what the President is really aiming at 
is a reform of the Supreme Court to 
bring about a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, and it 
seems to me that he would gain rather 
than lose by avowing such a purpose 
frankly. 

Such an avowal would take much 
of the wind out of the sails of the op- 
position. Much of their pious pro- 
test is insincere. These conservative 
business interests are the descendants 
of the same people to whom was at- 
tributed a generation ago the cynical 
remark, ‘‘What’s the Constitution 
among friends?” Of course the Con- 
stitution to them is a means of pre- 
venting either the state or the nation 
from applying the regulation to their 
property which social welfare de- 
mands. It is for this reason that they 
raise their hands in righteous horror 
at such impious laying on of hands; 
it is for this reason that the President 
seeks a new line-up on the Supreme 
Court. 
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Principles of Rochedale Cooperation 


RODUCTION for service and 

not for profit. This slogan pic- 

tures an ideal economic system, 
but you will say: “Yes, that is the 
way things should be; but of course 
that’s just a pipe dream.” 

It isn’t a pipe dream. Already 
more than 100,000,000 people, most 
of them heads of families, are living 
under an industrial system which pro- 
duces and sells for their service and 
not for profit. And their number is 
growing every year. 

The International Cooperative 
Movement began in the smallest pos- 
sible way almost a century ago. Fif- 
teen hundred textile workers in 
Rochedale, England, were living on 
45 cents a week. Working from 6 
A. M. to 8 P.M., theirs was not a 
life but a living death. In 1843 they 
began to hold meetings, planning for 
some way to better their condition. 
They decided to save pennies until 
they had enough capital to set up a 
store where they could provide for 
their needs at the lowest possible cost. 
By 1844, 28 weavers had saved $140; 
they organized the Rochedale Society 
of Equitable Pioneers and opened the 
first successful cooperative store. Be- 
cause they were careful managers, 
they were able to save and give back 
to their members the profits which in 
private business go to the store- 
keeper. The business grew; workers 
in other cities followed their example, 
starting as they had in a very small 
way. 


By 1851, there were 130 cooper- 
ative stores in England and Scotland, 
and by 1863 these stores organized 
their first cooperative wholesale. As 
the movement grew other wholesales 
were established; finally these coop- 
erative wholesales, instead of buying 
from manufacturers in private busi- 
ness, began to manufacture for them- 
selves the articles their worker- 
customers were demanding. Thus 
wage earners, most of them trade 
union members, organized as con- 
sumer-cooperators, in England today 
control the whole process of manv- 
facture and distribution from start to 
finish in many of the articles they use 
and wear. And all along the line, 
every cent of profit made goes straight 
back to the members of the co- 
operative. 

In 1934, 90 years after the Roche- 
dale Pioneers opened their store, 
there were in England alone 1267 co- 
operative societies with 7,245,675 
members which sold more than a 
billion and a half dollars worth of 
goods and returned to their members 
more than $151,000,000 in profits. 

The movement has spread to other 
countries, so that today the world 
cooperative movement—The Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance — repre- 
sents over a hundred million members 
in 40 countries. 

Production for use and not for 
profit is an actual fact, for all the 
profits of these cooperative business 
organizations go into the pockets of 
the 100,000,000 cooperators. 

What are the principles on which 
this great movement is founded? It 
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is worth giving them careful consid- 
eration, for they are the rock on 
which the whole movement rests. 
These principles make possible an in- 
dustrial system operated for the 
people and by the people, giving to 
the people its entire returns. Without 
them the whole structure crumbles. 
Most of the principles of Roche- 
dale Cooperation were applied by the 
Rochedale pioneers and were the 
basis of their success. Some have 
grown out of later developments; all 
have been tried and proved through 
the hard struggle of bitter business 
competition for nearly a century. 
They work. Cooperatives based on 
them have succeeded. Here they are’: 


Principles of Rochedale Cooperation 


1. Open and voluntary member- 
ship. Membership shall be open to 
all, regardless of race, religion, politi- 


‘cal or other alliance, and it shall be 


voluntary. No man or woman who 
wishes to join a cooperative may be 
shut out from membership (except 
those whose known purpose is to in- 
jure the society); no one shall be 
forced to join. A movement built on 
this principle of universality can never 
be less than universal in its scope, 
purpose, or spirit. Every group in 
every nation may be part of it until 
it reaches throughout the world and 
transforms our entire economy from 
a profit to a service basis. Yet there 
shall be complete liberty in joining, 
for no lasting movement could ever 
be built on any other principle. 

2. One member, one vote. The 
policies of the cooperative are con- 
trolled entirely by the membership. 


1The first four of these principles must be 
strictly adhered to if the cooperative is to be 
recognized as a true cooperative by the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance. 
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The principle of one vote and only 
one for each member creates real 
democracy. It contrasts with the 
policy of corporations where one vote 
for each share of stock permits a few 
men holding a majority of the shares 
to control the policy of the corpora- 
tion. In a cooperative one member 
has no more power than another. 
This principle is safeguarded by for- 
bidding proxy voting, so that one 
member may not collect a number of 
votes by gathering proxies. 

3. Dividends on purchase. All 
profits made by the cooperative are 
returned to its members by giving 
them a dividend on every dollar’s 
worth of goods they buy from the co- 
operative. (Before distributing 
profits reserves are taken out for edu- 
cation, for expansion and to cover the 
risks of doing business). This prin- 
ciple of distributing the profits makes 
it impossible for a few persons to re- 
ceive all the profits and distributes 
all wealth created to the cooperators. 

4. Limited interest on capital. In 
most cooperatives each member buys 
at least one share worth $5.00. The 
interest on shares may not be more 
than the current rate of interest, 
which is usually 5 or 6 percent. This 
makes it impossible for shareholders 
to secure any large portion of the 
profit from business; it is in strong 
contrast to the policy of private in- 
dustry, where shareholders receive all 
profits (except that held as reserve). 

5. Sales for cash only. Selling for 
cash saves the expense of collecting 
on credit sales and avoids bad debts. 
Long experience has shown cooper- 
ators that it is wisest to limit their 
business to cash sales, for many have 
had serious trouble through sales on 
credit. 

6. Reserve for education. Cooper- 
atives lay aside 5 percent of their 
profit for education in cooperation. 
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Since members control all the policies 
of the cooperative they must know 
how to manage it. They will compete 
with private business and its highly 
paid executives. The cooperative 
needs trained personnel. Also, mem- 
bers must understand the cooperative 
movement, its purposes, its history, 
the reasons for its policies, the need 
for their loyalty. If the movement is 
to grow, people, who are not yet 
members must learn of it. Therefore 
the Rochedale pioneers, and all true 
Rochedale cooperators after them, 
have insisted on education. 


These are the basic principles of 
Rochedale cooperation. Cooperatives 
have also developed a number of 
working policies, among which the 
following are particularly important: 


Important Working Policies 


1. Goods sold at market prices. 
Cooperatives might sell their products 
at cost and undercut other retail 
stores, but it has been found unwise 
to do this. Therefore the policy of 
selling at the regular market price 
and paying back the profit in purchase 
dividends has been followed. There 
are several reasons: If the cooperative 
started undercutting private stores, it 
would invite cutthroat competition 
from them; this might prove disas- 
trous for the cooperative. Also, by 
selling at market price and making a 
profit, cooperators can lay aside re- 
serves for education, expansion or 
emergency. 

2. Books shall be open to members 
at all times; all accounts shall be 
audited by a certified public ac- 
countant. These are important safe- 
guards to assure honest handling of 
the funds for the benefit of members. 
3. Reserves set aside for replace- 
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ment, emergencies and expansion. 
These reserves safeguard the business 
against loss and make it possible for 
the cooperative constantly to extend 
its services and to reach out into new 
fields. 

4. Fair labor policy ; recognition of 
the right to collective bargaining. This 
policy has been very generally fol- 
lowed abroad, but not so generally in 
this country. Since fairness to all is 
a fundamental in all cooperation, this 
is the only labor policy cooperatives 
could consistently follow. Cooper- 
atives abroad maintain better labor 
standards than private businesses. 

5. Cooperatives must cooperate 
with each other. Retail, wholesale 
and manufacturing activities shall not 
compete or overlap. Because this 
policy has been observed, there is 
today unity and efficiency in the co- 
operative movement. Groups of re- 
tail cooperatives organize a whole- 
sale; cooperatives in various fields 
join together for education; nearly all 
cooperatives in America are members 
of The Cooperative League; cooper- 
atives of the world are members of 
the International Cooperative Al- 
liance. Through these organizations 
the cooperators coordinate their ac- 
tivities and work together. 


These are the chief principles and 
policies on which success has been built 
in the cooperative movement. For 
any group planning to start a coop- 
erative store, the course is already 
charted; they do not have to set out 
into unknown risks without map or 
compass. Any group can begin in a 
small way, and if they are wise and 
careful managers, if they follow these 
principles steadfastly, they may well 
count on building a strong and grow- 
ing cooperative enterprise. 
























No! 


The Supreme Court stands in our way today and says that we shall not pass. 
Yes, the road is straight and our way lies clear, but it might be a bogged morass 
For the way that the court obstructs our path and stands there asplittin’ its hairs. 
While we try to lighten the laborer’s lot, it diddles with legal snares. 


We have turned to the left, we have turned to the right; but the court still bars the way; 


Though the way we know and where we would go—less work and higher pay— 
But to every appeal for the commonweal the Supreme Court answers, “No.” 


We know well enough that the fight is old—it is older than human life— 

For our father, Adam, in the sweat of his brow complained of his lot to his wife. 
Then, at Runnymede, we curbed the greed of the vaunted British Crown; 

And ever since then, the cry of men for betterment will not down. 

For years we have tried to save our children the irk of the lathe and the loom; 
We have sought shorter hours and higher pay, to lighten the laborer’s gloom; 
Though the Constitution brings destitution, the Supreme Court answers, “No.” 


Still, the negative word alone is heard to interpret the Constitution, 

With never a hint of how to win to social evolution. 

Does the court suppose that the common man cares a damn for a strained decision 
By a sorry score of five to four on the interstate commerce provision? 

Must we understand that the law of our land is the law of the Medes and Persians, 
With no relief from a blind belief in their tortuous legal versions? 

To our cry that our life means more than the law, the Supreme Court answers, “No.” 


Did the court ever hear of a violin that whimpered while Rome was burning? 
Or a silly queen, who suggested cakes to the mob into fury turning? 

This nation, sure, can not long endure with its millions unemployed; 

We demand the right to an equal fight, if the high court is annoyed. 

There is no word in the Constitution that gives the court the power 

To nullify whatever we try to meet the needs of the hour. 

We amended the law a score of times when the Supreme Court answered, “No.” 


Will the court please read, and henceforth heed, the first three words of the law? 
And then declare what is written there for now and for evermore; 

And admit to the nation the plain declaration that the Constitution is ours 

And that “We, the People,” have kept to ourselves all fundamental powers. 

For “We, the People,” are the very words that make it our Constitution, 

And the highest court, by the plan we wrought, is just our institution; 

So, if the court stands still against our will, “We, the People,” answer, “No!” 
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MERIT RATING AND THE UNEMPLOYED 
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N DER the misapprehension 
that stabilization of employ- 
ment, even at present low 

levels, is a good thing, the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws of 27 states 
provide for lower taxes on employers 
with stable employment records. Ina 
recent report, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on the Social 
Security Act strongly urges “that 
every such law should contain pro- 
visions for merit rating” — lower 
taxes for stable firms and higher taxes 
on firms with fluctuating employment. 
The Committee’s exhortation is es- 
pecially directed to the legislatures of 
the nine states that make no provision 
for merit rating and contain 37 per- 
cent of the workers covered by the 36 
laws already passed. 

If all states should eventually fol- 
low the Committee’s advice, that 
would be most unfortunate. The doc- 
trine that higher taxes on fluctuating 
businesses will increase employment is 
unsound. Merit rating, by making it 
unprofitable for employers in such 
lines of business to employ more 
workmen, will retard reemployment. 
Firms that would hire men on a tem- 
porary basis will not do so if they are 
subject to high taxes whenever they 
fail to provide such new men with 
permanent jobs. Instead of reducing 
unemployment, higher taxes under 
merit rating will reduce employment. 

If they prove effective, merit rating 
provisions are sure to saddle this 
country with a permanent body of un- 
employed workers. Stabilization of 
employment means stabilization of 





unemployment. Provisions that tend 
to freeze employment, will freeze un- 
employment. Rather than pay ‘‘de- 
merit” taxes on an enlarged labor 
force, employers will be inclined to 
keep their working forces at a mini- 
mum. But with considerable unem- 
ployment in a locality, it would be 
better to give more men work for 
short periods of time than to give a 
smaller number of workers steady 
employment year in and year out. 
Six state laws exempt from taxes 
for unemployment insurance those 
employers who guarantee their work- 
ing forces at least 40 weeks of em- 
ployment fora year. That such guar- 
anteed employment schemes will not 
reduce unemployment is evident from 
experience in Scotland, Wales and the 
North of England, where agricultural 
laborers are hired at an annual fair 
for a period of 6 or 12 months. Un- 
employment has been just as preva- 
lent amongst farm hands in these 
areas as in the South of England 
where agricultural workers are hired 
by the week. In fact, a worker, failing 
to get employment at the hiring fair, 
tends to be out of a job until next 
year’s fair. Guaranteed employment 
plans in those six states may help to 
guarantee permanent unemployment 
to some people now out of work. 
Merit rating and guaranteed em- 
ployment, by putting a premium on 
maintenance of the same working 
force, may lead to long working hours 
and excessive overtime when produc- 
tion orders increase and to underem- 
ployment when orders fall off. The 
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number of workers will be kept con- 
stant by varying the length of the 
working day. 

Such provisions may lead to other 
abuses. An employer’s merit rating 
depends directly upon the amount 
paid out in benefits to workers he has 
laid off. Workers who quit or go on 
strike do not get benefits. In slack 
periods, an employer, to avoid a high 
“demerit” tax, might foment a strike 
or make it so disagreeable for some 
of his workers that they quit. Work- 
ers might also be laid off before they 
had worked 20 weeks and were eligi- 
ble for benefits. By thus churning 
the working force, the employer can 
keep his tax rate low. 

Actually merit rating is a misno- 
mer. Such rating does not depend on 
how many workmen the employer lays 
off, but how many he lays off who 
don’t get steady jobs elsewhere within 
a week or two and who, therefore, 
draw benefits. For this reason an em- 
ployer’s merit rating is largely a mat- 
ter of luck, not merit, and will tend to 
be good in prosperous times even 
though he lays off many workers. 

I have said that merit rating will 
stabilize unemployment and retard 
employment. It will also tend to un- 
stabilize business. Under merit rat- 
ing, the employer’s tax will fluctuate 
with changes in business conditions 
over which he has little control. His 
tax will be reduced during good times 
and stepped up during depressions, 
when his business is doing badly and 
he is least able to stand a tax increase. 
Usually taxes are related to the tax- 
payer’s ability to pay; merit rating 
makes the employer’s tax vary accord- 
ing to his inability to pay. Higher 
penalty taxes during a depression may 
force many firms in difficult straits 











to give up the ghost entirely. In this 
way, merit rating may make unem- 
ployment more severe during hard 
times. 

Because it reduces tax rates in good 
times and because “merit” reductions 
are always greater than “demerit” 
increases, merit rating is essentially a 
fund-depleting device. In six states 
the employer’s tax may be reduced to 
zero. Low merit rates in some states 
tend to force the legislatures of other 
states to provide similar tax reduc- 
tions to prevent firms within their 
boundaries from suffering in inter- 
state competition or from migrating 
to a low-rate state. The writing of 
such tax-reducing provisions into state 
laws may make a number of state un- 
employment funds insolvent during 
severe depressions, thus depriving un- 
employed workers of their promised 
benefits. To make employees con- 
tribute at a fixed rate while the em- 
ployer’s rate may be reduced, as is the 
case in four states, is also unfair. The 
Social Security Act should be amended 
to provide that “merit” reductions 
for some employers must be offset by 
corresponding ‘‘demerit” increases 
for other employers, so that state 
funds are not threatened by bank- 
ruptcy. 

Employers have endorsed merit 
rating as a prophylactic against un- 
employment, as “the American way” 
of eliminating joblessness. They rea- 
son that unemployment is the result 
of faulty management and that each 
employer can prevent unemployment 
if he will but “regularize” his busi- 
ness. Their panacea for depressions 
and unemployment, therefore, is for 
the politicians to pass laws levying 
penalty taxes on unstable businesses. 
By thus fostering the notion that busi- 
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ness men themselves are responsible 
for unemployment and that unemploy- 
ment can be abolished by law, our em- 
ployers are flirting with political dyna- 
mite. Such half-baked doctrines will 
prove a boomerang when bad times 
return. 

Strangely enough, these same men 
back in 1932 either blamed Europe 
for our slump or said that the depres- 
sion was due punishment for our eco- 
nomic sins. We then heard also that 
stock speculation, high taxes, lack of 
purchasing power, bank credit infla- 
tion, bank failures, overinvestment, 
the tariff, the gold standard and a 
hundred other factors caused our eco- 
nomic disaster. In 1932 and 1933 
the Chamber of Commerce did not 
say that employers were responsible 
for the collapse of business and the 
suffering from unemployment. In 
1934 and 1935 big business claimed 
that the New Deal was creating un- 
employment. What sort of a game 
is this anyway? 

A business man is not to blame if 
the market for his product declines 
and he is forced to curtail operations. 
Industries are interrelated. Changes 
in one line of business cause changes 
in other lines. Introducing stabiliza- 
tion in one industry may accentuate 
irregularity in another industry. Sup- 
pose that two firms in the same local- 
ity have peaks and valleys of employ- 
ment that so dovetail that there is no 
unemployment. If one of these two 
firms should stabilize its employment, 
which firm would be responsible for 
the periodic unemployment that would 
result? 

Without merit rating employers 
have every incentive to increase em- 
ployment. No firm makes money by 
laying men off and letting plants lie 
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idle. The drive to lower costs and 
increased profits stimulates employers 
to operate at full capacity with a com- 
plete crew of workers. Reduced op- 
erations reduce profits by increasing 
the overhead cost per unit of output. 
It pays to maintain full and steady 
employment, thereby assuring an effi- 
cient operating and sales force, pre- 
venting loss of markets and good- 
will, and preserving future earning 
power. Merit rating, on the other 
hand, does not stimulate employers 
to increase their payrolls. It penal- 
izes them whenever they hire too 
many men. 

At hearings on the Social Security 
Act and on other occasions, the advo- 
cates of merit rating have pointed to 
the experience of the Rochester Un- 
employment Benefit Plan as proof of 
the validity of their views. This plan 
was started in 1931 by a group in the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
that was opposed to compulsory un- 
employment insurance. Nineteen 
firms, with about 40 per cent of the 
industrial employees in that city, 
agreed to adopt this company reserves 
plan, recommended by the Chamber 
‘‘as the American way of dealing with 
the problem.” These firms “had, 
prior to the depression, reached an 
excellent degree of stabilization,” had 
“eliminated to a large extent periodic 
unemployment,” and had reduced de- 
pressional unemployment “to a mini- 
mum.” The adoption of this plan 
for automatic merit rating was to pro- 
vide ‘‘the strongest incentive to stab- 
ilize further,” and “everybody would 
benefit” by the resulting reduction in 
unemployment. 

What happened? Only seven of 
the 19 companies established unem- 
ployment reserves before January, 
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1933, the date that benefit payments 
began. A study by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1934 revealed 
that the largest of these seven firms 
had paid few benefits partly because 
“the working force was much re- 
duced.” The second largest firm had 
reduced its working force by more 
than 40 per cent in three years, and 
the number of employees in a third 
firm had been “greatly reduced, only 
about 80 employees being covered by 
the plan in March, 1934.” Another 
of these seven companies had bragged 
in 1931: “It has been our policy for 
years to endeavor to provide con- 
tinuous employment for the bulk of 
our employees and our efforts have 
been uniformly successful.” This 
company reduced its working force 
over 70 percent from 1930 to 1933. 
After such a sad record, one would 
expect to hear no more about the 
Rochester experiment or “the Ameri- 
can way” of preventing unemploy- 
ment by stimulating business men to 
stabilize. 

Some economists argue that a pen- 
alty tax rate of two or even three per- 
cent of payroll is too small to have 
any influence on business methods or 
production policies. In most cases 
the tax differentials under merit rat- 
ing will amount to less than one per- 
cent of total production costs. Though 
that may be too small to affect busi- 
ness practices, the cost of calculating 
each year every employer’s merit 
rating on the basis of his past 5 or 10 
years of experience may add as much 
as one-third to the administrative 





costs of operating unemployment com- 
pensation systems. The Chamber’s 
Committee, with delightful inconsist- 
ency, complains that some state laws 
will entail excessive administrative 
costs and record-keeping, while at the 
same time recommending merit rating 
and individual employee accounts, 
which “paper accounts” would mean 
a great deal of costly clerical work. 

When they started on unemploy- 
ment insurance, England and Ger- 
many played around with the notion 
of grading employers and differen- 
tiating their tax rates; but both of 
these countries have now definitely 
adopted uniform rates. According to 
Mollie Ray Carroll, Germany came 
to the conclusion that such differentia- 
tion will do little to reduce unemploy- 
ment as long as the business cycle is 
uncontrolled. The British Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance stated emphatically in its 1932 
report that differentiation in tax rates 
is “impractical” and involves all sorts 
of administrative difficulties. 

Under the Social Security Act non- 
uniform taxes for employers by merit 
rating cannot be instituted until taxes 
have been collected for at least five 
years under the state’s unemployment 
compensation law. There will be 
plenty of time, therefore, to amend 
the Act so that we may avoid the evil 
effects of merit rating—the stabiliza- 
tion of unemployment, the threat to 
workers’ benefits from such fund-de- 
pleting devices, and the excessive ad- 
ministrative costs that they entail. 
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sylvania to the Pacific Coast in 

Washington, and from Georgia 
to Texas, cement workers’ unions are 
making swift progress toward organi- 
zation of the cement industry. Union 
agreements have been negotiated, 
wages have been increased, labor con- 
ditions improved. This is the record 
of achievement made in the short 
space of a few months by the cement 
workers’ unions as the result of their 
combined effort under the guidance of 
the National Council. 

Many cement workers’ unions were 
organized in 1933, 1934 and 1935, 
and many of them have joined the 
ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor during the past year. A num- 
ber of these newly organized cement 
workers’ unions have been successful 
in attaining, year after year, the ob- 
jectives they have set before them. 
Others, although not overcoming all 
the difficulties they have encountered, 
have succeeded in holding their own 
and in giving protection to their mem- 
bership. Some few locals in isolated 
locations, away from centers of union 
activity, were unable to withstand the 
pressure of opposition of cement em- 
ployers, and after fighting a losing 
battle have dissolved. 

The experience of these few unions 
has made it increasingly clear that the 
progress of all unions in the industry 
could only be insured if the unions 
joined hands and combined their 
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strength through the formation of a 
national council through which they 
could exchange information and 
achieve a singleness of purpose in their 
policy. In order to bring this about, 
President Green authorized the writer 
to call a national conference of repre- 
sentatives of cement workers’ unions. 
This conference met on the last day 
of August, 1936, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. This conference was attended 
by twenty-three delegates represent- 
ing twenty-seven cement workers’ 
unions located in eight states whose 
membership comprised the workers 
of fifteen cement companies. As a 
result of this conference, the National 
Council of United Cement Workers 
came into existence and became a 
recognized agency for cooperation 
and joint action of the cement work- 
ers’ unions throughout the country. 
A constitution of the National Coun- 
cil was adopted at the conference. 
The preamble of the constitution 
states the aims and purposes of the 
Council : 


“WHEREAS, a struggle is going 
on in all the nations of the civilized 
world between the oppressors and the 
oppressed, a struggle for power and 
wealth; power to rule the masses and 
control the government, for wealth 
to control and exploit the national re- 
sources and manufactured products, 
a struggle between the capitalist and 
labor which grows in intensity and 
will work disastrous results to the 
toilers of the cement industry, if they 
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are not combined for mutual protec- 
tion and benefit, it, therefore, be- 
comes necessary for the representa- 
tives of the employees of the cement 
plants, in convention assembled, to 
adopt such measures and disseminate 
such principles among skilled and un- 
skilled workers of the cement in- 
dustry as will permanently unite them 
to secure recognition of rights to 
which they are justly entitled, 

“We, therefore, pledge ourselves 
to the formation of a thorough fed- 
eration, embracing all wage earners 
employed in the cement industry.” 


The specific objectives of the new 
organization were detailed in Article 
II of the constitution: 


“1. To assist the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in planning and carrying out a pro- 
gram of organization and activity; 
designed to interest and educate the 
workers in the Cement Industry. 

“9. To bring within the jurisdic- 
tion of this National Council all men 
and women employed in the cement 
industry. 

“3. By collective bargaining, 
through established Jabor union 
methods, to establish harmonious re- 
lationship between employer and em- 
ployees, to protect, improve and 
strive to make uniform the wage 
standards and conditions of employ- 
ment of each cement mill worker. 
The protection of the aged employees 
who have given the best years of their 
lives to the cement industry; to pro- 
tect lives and health through decent 
and proper sanitation and safety 
measures; and to aid and encourage 
the Labor Press, and to eventually 
organize itself into an International 
Union of Cement Workers.” 


The officers of the National Coun- 
cil were elected at the St. Louis con- 
ference with due regard to the geo- 
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graphical location of the cement 
unions represented at the meeting. 
The writer, a General Representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
was elected President of the Na- 
tional Council. Two Vice Presidents, 
a Secretary-Treasurer and five mem- 
bers of the Executive Board were 
chosen from among the delegates 
present, all of them union men ac- 
tually employed in the cement plants. 

Following the St. Louis confer- 
ence, with the active assistance of or- 
ganizers of the American Federation 
of Labor in different parts of the 
country, an organization campaign 
was launched throughout the industry. 
In some instances, we had aggressive 
cooperation of State Federations of 
Labor and Central Labor Unions. 
We were also continuously assisted by 
the Research Department of the 
American Federation of Labor in se- 
curing factual material indispensable 
in organization work and in wage 
negotiations. Invaluable help was 
also rendered at every stage of the 
renewed organizing drive by the ce- 
ment unions affiliated with the Coun- 
cil. Out of 32 cement workers’ unions 
now directly affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 26 are af- 
filiated with the National Council of 
the United Cement Workers. 

As the American Federation of 
Labor itself is a voluntary federation 
of unions so the National Council, an 
integral part of the Federation, is a 
voluntary council. But while the mem- 
bership in the Council is not com- 
pulsory, the officers of the Council 
have done everything possible to con- 
vince the few unions still unaffiliated 
with the Council that in their own in- 
terest as well as in the interest of all 
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cement workers on the North Ameri- 
can continent, they should become a 
part of the National Council and par- 
ticipate in its work. 

The Council is so constituted as to 
give each affiliated union the fullest 
degree of participation in the joint 
effort furthered by the Council to ad- 
vance through organization the eco- 
nomic welfare of the cement workers 
throughout the United States. The 
small contribution made to the Coun- 
cil by the affiliated unions in the form 
of an initiation fee of $5.00 by each 
local and a per capita tax of ten cents 
per member each month makes it 
possible for the Council to give the 
member unions the service and co- 
operation they need and at the same 
time makes the member unions real 
participants in the Council’s work. 
The cement unions affiliated with the 
Council have fully realized the extent 
to which they have benefited from this 
cooperative effort and the possibilities 
of strengthening the ties among them 
essential to attain a full measure of 
success in the future. 

Each union in this industry looks 
forward to the establishment of a 
responsible international union of 
cement workers affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
sooner affiliation with the Council in- 
cludes 100 percent of all cement 
workers unions, the closer this dream 
of creating an international union will 
come to becoming a reality. 

At the present time, the cement 
workers’ unions have already at- 
tained many of the important objec- 
tives in the organization of the cement 
industry. Probably the most impor- 
tant of those is the success of the 
member unions in negotiating union 
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agreements with the companies em- 
ploying their membership. The ma- 
jority of the affiliated unions now have 
such agreements. This shows that the 
organization work has been success- 
ful not only in extending the scope 
of the membership but in building 
that superstructure of protection pro- 
vided by a signed agreement which is 
the essence of successful union or- 
ganization. 

Continued progress of cement or- 
ganization depends largely on the 
support given cement unions by the 
membership of all unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. Union label for union-made 
cement is the most effective means of 
assuring such support. The unani- 
mous vote of the Tampa Convention 
of the Federation shows unreserved 
willingness of the entire membership 
of the Federation to increase the use 
of union-made cement and thus help 
the cause of cement unions. This 
action was contained in Resolution 
No. 114 which stated: 


“RESOLVED; That the 56th an- 
nual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Tampa as- 
sembled, be requested to use its in- 
fluence through its labor press, by 
correspondence to the various State 
Federations, National and Inter- 
national Unions, Central Labor 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions 
and other methods, to urge and re- 
quest the organized labor movement 
to use and handle only union-made 
cement, manufactured by organized 
cement plants.” 


In its unanimous report, the Con- 
vention’s Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies stated: 


“Your committee is in hearty ac- 
cord with the intent and purpose of 
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this Resolution to increase the sale of 
union-made cement; and therefore, 
recommends that the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor advo- 
cate through their publication the 
use of this union-made product.” 


Under the present Federal pro- 
gram, the building of dams, water 
basins, highway projects and other 
building projects by the Federal gov- 
ernment, states, counties, municipal 
governments and private firms prom- 
ises an increase in the use of Portland 
cement. With the Walsh-Healy Act, 
advocated by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, now in effect as a Fed- 
eral law, the Council’s program will 
be to strive to secure a great part of 
Federal contracts for cement or of 
contracts made possible by Federal 
grants or loans to unionized cement 


Name of Company 
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Location of Union Plant 
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plants. To this end the Council will 
be on the alert to protect and advance 
the interests of the cement workers’ 
unions in all important building activi- 
ties and in the allocation of Federal 
funds in the government’s program of 
construction and public works. For 
the information of Federal, state and 
county municipal governments and of 
the State Federations of Labor, City 
Central Labor Unions, the Building 
Trades Councils and the Building 
Trades Unions handling cement, we 
furnish a list of the union cement 
companies, specifying the plants or- 
ganized and working under agree- 
ments with their respective cement 
workers’ unions affiliated with the 
National Council of United Cement 
Workers and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Trademark of Cement 


Alpha Portland Cement Co....... Martins Creek, Pa., LaSalle, IIl., 

Oe TAR, Gs ioc incense ese Alpha 
Coplay Port. Cement Co.......... a rere Saylors 
Columbia Cement Co............ Whitecottage, Ohio.............. Columbia 
Hercules Cement Corp........... Stockertown, Pa................. Hercules 
Keystone Port. Cement Co........ aa a ee ee Keystone-Velroca 
Lawrence Port. Cement Co....... Nerthampeten, Pa................ Dragon 
Lehigh Port. Cement Co.......... Oglesby, Ill., Birmingham, Ala., 

Sandts Eddy, Pa., Ormrod, 

Pa., Fogelsville, Pa............ Lehigh 
Lone Star Cement Corp.......... I Rs vice ns avinsnneous Lone Star 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co...... 3 see Marquette 
Missouri Port. Cement Co........ eS Se ere Red Ring 
National Cement Co............. es ain a an ceuawnwerns Pioneer 
Nazareth Port. Cement Co........ eS Nazareth & Nazco 
Olympic Port. Cement Co........ Bellingham, Wash............... Olympic 
Penn-Dixie Port. Cement Co...... No. 4, Nazareth, Pa.; No. 5, 


Penn-Allen, Pa.; No. 6, Bath, 
Pa., Clinchfield, Ga............ 


Penn-Dixie, Clinchfield, Royal, 
Penn, Penn-Allen, Dexter 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co........ Zanesville, Ohio................ Columbia B 
Signal Mountain Cement Co...... Chattanooga, Tenn.............. Signal Mountain 
Superior Portland Cement Co... ..Concrete, Seattle, Wash.......... Superior 


Utica Hydraulic Cement Co...... Utica, Tll....... 


Bee ies, eer Utica Hydraulic, Sewer 








PRINCIPLES ESTABLISHED BY THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Board has been administering 

the Wagner-Connery Act for 
nearly two years. With each case pre- 
sented to the Board, a new and often 
different situation is presented for the 
Board’s adjudication. In the course 
of its experience, the Board has es- 
tablished many important principles 
afirming and clarifying the workers’ 
rights of self-organization and collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Although at the present time, the 
constitutionality of the National 
Labor Relations Act is challenged by 
employers and is pending final deter- 
mination by the Supreme Court, in 
the decisions of the Board to date we 
have a lasting record of important 
principles which are bound to govern 
industrial relations in years to come 
regardless of any judicial interpre- 
tation placed upon the Act by the 
Supreme Court. 

In order to present to its readers a 
compact, yet sufficiently detailed pres- 
entation of the leading statements 
made by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board on important questions, 
summaries of the Board’s action with 
citations from its decisions dealing 
with some one phase of the Board’s 
work will be presented in this and sub- 
sequent issues of the Federationist. 
The material presented is based on 
the official reports and decisions of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


T2: National Labor Relations 


Investigation and Certification of 
Representatives 


One of the main purposes of the 
National Labor Relations Act is to 
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protect and enforce the right of 
American workers to bargain collec- 
tively with their employers through 
representatives of their own choosing. 
The very purpose of collective bar- 
gaining is to make it unnecessary for 
each worker to accept any bargain he 
can get from his employer individually 
by joining a labor organization and 
designating the representatives of that 
organization as spokesmen for him 
and all his fellow-workers. 

Before the Board has determined 
the facts in a situation, claims may be 
made that a company union in one 
form or another is representative of 
the workers. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for the Board to decide who 
represents the majority of the em- 
ployes and who will speak for them 
all in one bargaining unit. 

Section 9 (a) of the Act provides 
that representatives designated or se- 
lected for the purpose of collective 
bargaining by a majority of the em- 
ployes in a unit appropriate for such 
purpose are the exclusive representa- 
tives of all the employes in such unit. 

Section 9 (c) of the Act states 
that: “Whenever a question affecting 
commerce arises concerning the repre- 
sentation of employes, the Board 
may investigate such controversy and 
certify to the parties, in writing, the 
name or names of the representatives 
that have been designated or selected. 
In any such investigation, the Board 
shall provide for an appropriate hear- 
ing upon due notice, either in conjunc- 
tion with a proceeding under section 
10 or otherwise, and may take a 
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secret ballot of employees, or utilize 
any other suitable method to ascer- 
tain such representatives.” 

This means that the representa- 
tives designated by the majority and 
so certified by the Board, are the only 
ones who have the right to speak for 
all workers in the bargaining unit in 
all collective bargaining negotiations 
with the employer about wages, hours 
and employment conditions. 

Another section of the Act, [Sec- 
tion 8 (5) ] provides that for an em- 
ployer to refuse to bargain collectively 
with representatives so designated is 
an unfair labor practice which the 
Board is empowered to prevent. 
Whether or not a majority of the 
workers in a bargaining unit want the 
same organization to represent them 
must be determined by the Board 
before the Board can find that an em- 
ployer has committed an unfair labor 
practice by refusing to bargain col- 
lectively. The purpose of Section 
9(c) is to give the Board the neces- 
sary power to find out who the freely 
chosen representatives are. 

Under Section 9 (b) of the Act, the 
Board is empowered to—‘‘* * * de- 
cide in each case whether * * * the 
unit appropriate for the purpose of 
collective bargaining shall be the em- 
ployer unit, craft unit, or subdivision 
thereof.” The question of what is to 
be an appropriate bargaining unit has 
to be decided by the Board not only 
when the Board is asked to certify 
representatives designated by the 
workers but also when the employer 
refuses to bargain collectively in vio- 
lation of Section 8(5). For this 
reason the question of appropriate 
bargaining unit will be discussed 
separately. 
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Certification With or Without 
Election 


It is important to note that Section 
9 (c) authorizes the Board to certify 
representatives either after holding 
elections or without elections. If a 
labor organization, without holding 
an election, can present adequate 
proof that it represents the majority 
of the employees in an appropriate 
unit, it will be authorized by the 
Board to represent the workers in the 
unit in collective bargaining. Before 
any attempt is made to bargain with 
the employer, the labor organization 
in question is likely to petition the 
Board for certification under Section 
g(c). If the labor organization is 
unable to prove in the course of the 
investigation conducted by the Board 
that it represents a majority of the 
employees, the Board may then direct 
an election. 

In the case of Duplex Printing 
Company and Lodge No. 46 of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, for example, the Board certified 
the union on the basis of acceptance 
by the company of the fact that the 
union represented a majority of the 
employees in a bargaining unit: 


“That Lodge No. 46, International 
Association of Machinists, has been 
designated as the representative of a 
majority of the employees of the 
Duplex Printing Press Company in 
said ‘craft unit’ described in para- 
graph 2 hereof for the purposes of 
collective bargaining in respect to 
rates of pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment, or other conditions of employ- 
meut. 

“That the Duplex Printing Press 
Company hereby accepts Lodge No. 
46, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, as the exclusive representative 
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of all the employees in such ‘craft 
unit’ described in paragraph 2 hereof, 
for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other con- 
ditions of employment.” 


In Matter of John Blood & 
Company, Inc., a corporation, and 
American Hosiery Workers Branch 
No. 69, the Board certified repre- 
sentatives on the basis of a petition 
signed by a majority of workers elig- 
ible. This petition was introduced in 
evidence at the hearing by the union 
and “each of these persons testified 
that the petition offered in evidence 
was the original petition and * * * 
that the petition was voluntarily 
signed * * * without coercion, and 
that each person who signed the 
petition was an employee of the 
company.” 

However, in Matter of United 
States Stamping Company and Por- 
celain Enamel Workers’ Union No. 
18630, although the union submitted 
282 cards signed by employees desir- 
ing the union to represent them, the 
Board stated that although this num- 
ber of signatures would give the union 
a clear majority of the 411 produc- 
tion and maintenance workers em- 
ployed by the company, it would be 
preferable under the circumstances of 
the case to hold an election. 

In the case of Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company and Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 18589, the 
company “filed no pleadings, did not 
appear at the hearing and proffered 
no explanation for its absence.” At 
the hearing, the union submitted its 
membership roll of 124 permanent 
production workers and a list show- 
ing the production force of the com- 
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pany to consist of 195 permanent 
production employees and approxi- 
mately 38 temporary employees; a 
total of 223. “On the face of the 
record,” the Board said, “the testi- 
mony establishes the fact that the 
petitioner had a majority of the pro- 
duction workers in its membership at 
the time of the hearing. To hold that 
the refusal of the company to submit 
its own payroll, or to utilize the op- 
portunity to challenge the member- 
ship roll offered by the union at the 
hearing can avert the consequences 
of the union’s showing of a majority, 
would put a premium on obstructive 
tactics without furthering the proper 
functioning of the Act. We are per- 
suaded that the union’s proof that a 
majority of the company’s production 
workers are members of the union 
entitles it to immediate certification 
as the exclusive representative of the 
production workers.”’ 

In elections ordered by the Board 
in Matter of Bay Cities Transpor- 
tation Company, a Corporation, and 
Gatemen, Watchmen and Miscel- 
laneous Waterfront Workers’ Union, 
Local 28-124, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, and in Mat- 
ter of Kingsley Company of Califor- 
nia, a Corporation, and Gatemen, 
Watchmen and Miscellaneous W ater- 
front Workers’ Union, Local 38-124, 
International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, it was found that only one 
person was employed by each of the 
companies within the unit found ap- 
propriate. The Board refused to cer- 
tify the petitioning unions as to these 
companies, though each of the em- 
ployees had indicated his desire to 
have the petitioner represent him, 
saying: “The National Labor Re- 
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lations Act creates the duty of em- 
ployers to bargain collectively. But 
the principle of collective bargaining 
presupposes that there is more than 
one eligible person who desires to bar- 
gain. The Act therefore does not 
empower the Board to certify where 
only one employee is involved. This 
conclusion does not mean that a single 
employee may not designate a repre- 
sentative to act for him; he had such 
a right without the Act, and the Act 
in no way limits the right. By the 
same token, this conclusion in no way 
limits the protection which the Act 
otherwise gives such an employee.” 


The Existence of a Question 
Concerning Representation 


According to Section 9(c), the 
Board may certify representatives or 
direct an election only if a question 
concerning the representation of em- 
ployees has arisen. Whether or not 
such a question exists depends on the 
facts in each case. The facts vary 
with practically every situation pre- 
sented to the Board and are too diver- 
sified to allow classification. 

Many of the cases where such a 
question has been found to exist in- 
volve the presence of two or more 
labor organizations within the same 
plant. It may be that the employer 
is dealing with one to the exclusion 
of the other as in Matter of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company and Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers of North America; All 
Nations Lodge No. 164, Monessen, 
Pennsylvania, and Allenport Lodge 
No. 160, Allenport, Pennsylvania, 
and in Matter of Dwight Manufac- 
turing Company and Local No. 1878, 
United Textile Workers of America, 


or it may be that the employer is deal- 
ing with each of the organizations as 
the representative of its membership, 
as in Matter of Bendix Products Cor- 
poration and Local No. 9g, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile 
Workers of America, and in Matter 
of International Nickel Company, 
Inc. and Square Deal Lodge No. 4o, 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

Such a question may also arise 
where only one labor organization 
exists within a plant. In such a case, 
the employer while meeting with the 
union, may refuse to recognize the 
right of the union to act for all the 
employees. Such a situation existed in 
Matter of Saxon Mills and Local 
Union No. 1882, United Textile 
Workers of America, where it was 
found that— 


“Subsequent to the organization of 
Local No. 1882, a shop committee, 
composed of three members, was 
elected by Local No. 1882 for the 
purpose of meeting and bargaining 
with the management of the Saxon 
Mills in matters concerning the em- 
ployees of the Saxon Mills. The shop 
committee did so meet with the man- 
agement of the Saxon Mills, but the 
management does not and has never 
acknowledged, although it has been 
so informed by the shop committee 
on various occasions, that the shop 
committee or Local No. 1882 repre- 
sents a majority of its employees.” 


In Matter of Beaver Mills-Lois 
Mill and Local No. 1871, United 
Textile Workers of America, the 
company had met with the union in 
July and August, 1935 without ques- 
tioning the fact that the union had 
been designated or selected by a ma- 
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jority of the employees. During a 
shut-down of the plant which oc- 
curred on July 17, 1935, and subse- 
quent to its reopening on October 15, 
1935, a civic club in the community 
caused petitions to be circulated 
among the employees. ‘These peti- 
tions in effect repudiated any desire 
on the part of the signers to bargain 
collectively with the company through 
the union representatives. Under 
these circumstances a question con- 
cerning representation was found to 
exist. 

A question concerning representa- 
tion exists where the employer has 
refused to bargain collectively with 
a union which claims the right to rep- 
resent the majority of the employees. 
Such a refusal may be as stated in 
the decision in Matter of United 
States Stamping Company “on the 
ground that the union did not repre- 
sent a majority of the employees of 
the company”; or it may be, as in 
Matter of International Filter Com- 
pany, a corporation, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
District No. 8, “* * * that there 
were no grivances on the part of such 
employees against the respondent 
* * *” However, it is not essential 
that a demand has been made and 
the employer has refused to bargain 
collectively, for such a question has 
been found to exist where, as in 
Matter of Dwight Manufacturing 
Company, 

“At the time of the hearing, Local 
No. 1878 was not functioning openly 
among the employees then working 
in the mill, but carried on all its activi- 
ties with respect to such employees in 
secret. It still carried approximately 
1,300 employees on its books as mem- 
bers in good standing but few of these 
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had paid dues to date and none at- 
tending meetings of the local.” 


Direction of Election 


Date on which eligibility is deter- 
mined.—In elections directed by the 
Board the question of what date shall 
be used as the one on which the eligi- 
bility of employees shall be deter- 
mined is extremely important. In the 
ordinary industrial plant under nor- 
mal conditions most of the Board's 
directions of election provide that 
the workers employed on the date of 
the direction of election shall be 
eligible to vote. Because many of 
the companies might not have a com- 
pleted payroll as of the date of the 
direction of election, the Board felt 
that a more satisfactory requirement 
would include “‘employees on the pay- 
roll on the date of the payment of 
wages immediately preceding this 
direction * * *” (Matter of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company). 

In Matter of Saxon Mills the peti- 
tion for investigation and certificate 
had been filed October 25, 1935, and 
a hearing had been held on November 
21 and 22, 1935. Because a strike 
had been in effect for several months, 
the order in this case stated that those 
eligible to vote would be those per- 
sons who were on the payroll on 
July 30, 1935, that day being the last 
working day prior to the strike. 

The period in which the election is 
directed to be held. The direction of 
election names the person who, as 
agent of the Board, shall conduct 
each election, and in the cases of 
industrial plants states that the elec- 
tion shall be held within a designated 
period, thus leaving the exact day, as 
well as the details of the election pro- 
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cedure, to be determined by the 
Board’s agent. The period stated in 
the direction of election varies from 
1 week to 20 days, depending on the 
circumstances of the case, the most 
important factor being the number of 
persons who are to vote. This pe- 
riod ordinarily begins from the date 
of the direction of election, but in 
some few cases has been stated to 
begin after the furnishing of a pay- 
roll by the company in accordance 
with a subpoena issued by the Board. 
In some instances, of course, such as 
the shipping industry, for example, 
the sailing days of vessels and other 
peculiar circumstances have to be 
taken into consideration in determing 
the period in which the election is to 
take place. 

Form of the Ballot. Where only 


one single organization is known to 


exist within a bargaining unit, the 
Board’s direction for an election pro- 
vides that an election shall be con- 
ducted to determine whether or not 
the employees desire that union to 


represent them. In such cases the 
ballot provided for the election gives 
the employees the opportunity to vote 
for or against the named organiza- 
tion. Where two or more rival 
unions claim the right to represent 
the employees, the direction of elec- 
tion provides that the election shall be 
held to determine which of the organi- 
zations the employees desire to repre- 
sent them and the organizations are 
each given a place on the ballot. 

If the Board after formal action 
under Section 8 (2) finds that one of 
the organizations is a company union, 
dominated, financed or otherwise con- 
trolled by the employer, such com- 
pany union will not have a place on 


the ballot. If, however, the labor 
union involved in the case fails to file 
charges against the employer regard- 
ing the illegality of the company 
union, the Board would direct that 
such an organization be given a place 
on the ballot. 

In Matter of International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, the com- 
pany contended that the voters should 
be given the privilege of expressing 
on the ballot a preference for indi- 
vidual bargaining. The Board said: 


“* * * both section 7 and 9(a) 
unmistakably indicate that it is for 
the purposes of collective bargaining 
that the act gives employees the right 
to designate or select representatives. 
The secret ballot provided for in sec- 
tion 9(c) is merely one of the devices 
which this Board is authorized to 
employ in ascertaining such represen- 
tatives for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. It is not our function to 
hold elections in order to determine 
whether employees desire individual 
rather than collective bargaining with 
their employer.” 


In Matter of Grace Line, Inc. and 
Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association, Local No. 33, 
the Board said: 


“At the hearing and again ina 
brief filed subsequent to the hearing, 
counsel for the companies urged that 
if the Board ordered an election there 
should also be included on the ballot 
a blank space where employees could 
designate any other organization they 
might prefer to have represent them. 
This suggestion has been considered 
by the Board. We hold that since 
ample opportunity was given at the 
hearing for the introduction of any 
evidence tending to show that any 
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other organization claimed to repre- 
sent these employees but that no such 
evidence was presented, the placing 
of a blank space on the ballot is un- 
necessary.” 


What employees are eligible >—An 
interesting question arose in Matter 
of Luckenback Steamship Company, 
Inc., et al and Gatemen, Watchmen 
and Miscellaneous Waterfront 
W orkers Union, Local 38-124, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, as to who were the employees 
eligible to vote. The cases involved 
a group of workers employed in 
various capacities on the docks at San 
Francisco. The record showed that 


while many of the workers were 
regularly employed by some of the 
companies, some of them were casual 
employees drifting from dock to dock 
as the ships came in and they could 
find employment. The Board ordered 
elections in each of the companies and 
held that the persons eligible to vote 
were all regular employees on the 
payroll of the companies, whether 
working or not on the days of the 
elections, and all casual employees 
working for the companies on the 
days of the elections, even though 
some of the casual employees might 
cast ballots as an employee of more 
than one of the companies. 


OPPOSE NO PENNANTS 


Oppose no pennants over walls 

Made strong and grim against the foe: 
No standard rises but it falls, 

No fort but time will find it low; 
O, rather, when disaster calls, 

Unsteeled, unarmed and singing go: 
Defeat is certain, start or stay . . . 
Man’s choice is only of the way. 


—Evunice Doran, 
Commonweal. 
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REEMPLOYMENT 
TER the winter dull period 


F 

A in January, reemployment 
began again with the start of 
spring activity in February. It is 
significant that this year reemploy- 
ment in industry has been greater 
than last year in this pre-spring pe- 
riod, while in farm work, the num- 
ber going back in February is less 
this year than last. Farms re- 
employed 172,000 in February last 
year, this year only 43,000; while 
industry took back 287,000 this year 

compared to 66,000 last year. 
Particularly important this year 


BEGINS AGAIN 


were the gains in manufacturing in- 
dustries in February when 207,000 
went back to work; for in February 
last year there was no general re- 
employment in factories, the gains 
being entirely offset by losses. In 
building, February last year was a 
particularly bad month, owing partly 
to the severe winter weather, while 
in February this year spring activity 
was already starting in some lines. 
In retail trade, seasonal layoffs in 
February were not so severe as last 
year, and the pick up in industry this 
year is shown especially by wholesale 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- _ decrease 
ployed (~) 
March since 
1937 Feb.! 
ois ins ap onaiisk aad 3 — 8 
I io 16 asin cuss ntanasolew 9 —-15 
IID iid aiden cans 5 —29 
errr 16 — 3 
EE gy co aa ven edie II +1 
iad cin sewn renca souls 15 +3 
RN oho bao ca enki arta 7 —28 
IN ss ove antaaaoeiuke 13 —2 
 niainta cocaine ests 8 —15 
re 9 +2 
ae 9 + 3 
RIES. os:04caccaina wine 14 — 3 
Ser ee 10 +11 
eer II + 3 
ge | re 17 - 7 
ees xAsina eeaaewwade 14 —2 
see aad Sanaa 20 +(a) 
ee Eee 12 —2 
55 ca cinomeniect II + 3 
ES 5c csenpeageen 6 —4 
Sat Francisco... s..s6ss00 18 —11 
EE ¢<accencassaveawe II - 6 
SRR een marie II —23 
WING ccdamnscsncsas 4 +1 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- _ decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
March since March since all 
1937 Feb.! 1937 Feb.! _ trades 
29 —14 I +11 15 
18 —3!I 8 —7 19 
13 —46 3 +5 2 
28 + 3 12 —-7 21 
21 —4 8 + 4 14 
35 +2 10 +4 21 
27 —14 3 —45 26 
39 + 6 6 —11 22 
15 —16 6 —15 18 
13 +45 8 —I10 12 
23 — 3 8 + 6 21 
13 + 4 14 << 23 
19 + 1 8 +15 II 
26 -s 7 +9 14 
38 “9% 14 ~§ 24 
66 —2 6 —2 9 
73 +7 19 —(a) 33 
25 — 5 11 —2 12 
39 + 6 4 -—1 12 
22 —II 3 +13 15 
15 —32 19 -—F 15 
26 —(a) 9 —- 8 14 
24 —34 9 —17 14 
18 + 3 I — 8 6 
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trade where 24,000 were added to 
payrolls in February 1937, while 
9,000 were layed off in February last 
year. It is significant also that there 
are one million more at work in fac- 
tories this year than last in February, 
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000 more in trade and 142,000 more 
on farms. 

Total employment gains in indus- 
try and agriculture in February, 1937, 
were greater than in either of the two 
previous recovery years, 1935 and 





310,000 more in building and 384,- 1936. There are 43,129,000 em- 
American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates? Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
IGS AVE... crcccvsvavesvevesces 48,056,000 46, 192,000 1,864,000 ene 
oie i vddrvbindegenaqeseuesy 48,752,000 43,982,000 4,770,000 14.5 ma 
DE oe ctadenaGiGewaausecuneooe 49,417,000 40,679,000 8,738,000 19.1 19 
WN 555 aocasewessaes tev ieew see 50,060, 000 36,878,000 13, 182,000 23.8 21 
Ce oe 50,682,000 36,959,000 13,723,000 24.3 21 
DES cidsawincvunsunesuaeeqe ed 51,288,000 39, 193,000 12,095,000 20.9 24 
CD ce eseeisaderscrses sete 51,883, 863 4°, 539,049 11, 344,814 18.5 22 
NCL aeanetuneceei tenes a cueeask useaaranan” —sitaies samt 13.3 22 
1935 
BE eS Adina cide cs ewandeees oad 51,613,000 39,248,684 12, 364, 316 21.0 23 
| CE REEPRRE St a ort ene ean Pome §1,661,855 39, 568,850 12,093,005 20.0 22 
A a er re $1,791,314 39,799, 568 11,911,546 19.4 23 
DM Sheet sebsersesereaeeteres 51,760, 365 40,201,014 11,559,351 18.7 22 
| SE er ere re ee 51,809,819 40, 301,939 11, 507,880 18.3 22 
(SEE ne ee Pere 51,859,246 40,408,648 11,450,598 18.5 23 
DS ocicacinawesisererereses? 51,908,798 40,453,052 11,455,746 19.4 21 ; 
ax cscecs per edensseenansers 51,958,012 40,765, 339 11,192,673 18.4 23 
UN oss ced ah eaatewan ewes ieee 52,007,034 41,273,232 10,733, 802 17.9 21 
(RG IERSEIIS Seieers eset er ener 52,056, 370 41,575,945 10,480,425 17.3 21 
od ro aha cacnakecn seo §2,105,706 41,436,242 10,669,464 16.7 22 ‘ 
rs euocwsveveresedsneseses $2,155,042 41,436,073 10,718,969 16.9 22 i 
1936 i 
| ee rere rere rer $2,204,016 40, 538, 209 11,665,807 17.2 22 
tia ras Gio nalee owe naa eo 52,252,990 40,676,197 11,576,793 16.7 21 
BGs cc asachueewentnessarreres $2,301, 829 41, 103,260 11,198, 569 16.2 21 
Dy Kdivststesavereeebenne esos 2,351,616 41,815,233 10, 536, 383 15.1 21 
BE asa ayevevesunsranewee se $2,401, 568 42,126,613 10,274,955 13.7 22 i 
SAE orpeai cee ote rey nner $2,451,270 42,311,760 10,139,510 12.8 23 j 
BEE. Sav wenpewweencpianesseses §2, 500,956 42,399,079 10, 101,877 12.3 19 : 
See rr eee 52,550,792 42,803, 381 9,747,411 .9 22 j 
Serer eer er eee $2,600,624 43,383,551 9,217,073 11.2 21 
BRE ctkiy sn sacctlate ne wiaee seen 52,650,812 43,757,161 8,893,651 II.0 20 4 
NS. cs. ave chang sas Sale wEa OSS §2,701, 381 43,697,789 9,003, 592 10.7 20 
cc 4ave esas eveeeeKeraveNss §2,751,335 43,760, 882 8,990,453 11.1 21 
1937 
PORE re er rt er errs §2,801,204 42,799,135 10,002,069 11.7 21 
Se ee eee rr eee §2,851,073 43,129,498 9,721,575 11.9 21 
DS = Ak Cegicneeeheede | SeNiasknee eens Ae ae SRsEs< 11.5 19 
1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. : 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
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ployed today, which is 2,453,000 Trade union reports for the first 
more than at this time last year; but part of March show a smaller gain 
9,722,000 are still without work in for the two months since January 
private industry. than in either 1935 or 1936. This 


Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total 1928 i 8 8 16 #13 «9 ~«©6120~6CU™lCUI0CUQGlhlCU0 (93, 93 
All Trades 1929 1§ 1§ 4 12 9 9 9 10 I 2 6 12 
1990 #290 #22 #23 «#431 «9006900682 h682 «(68klhCUSEklhCU88 lg OE 
1931 27 27 26 25 25 25 2% 2% 2% 2% 27 go 26 
1932 31 31 gOs-=B3Is 3s 32s 3H#s—s3Bs«B®_—sdBsdBDssH_—s«GR. 
1933 35 34 34 33 33 31 31 31 2 27 «28 2% I 
1934 28 26 25 2 2% «+25 #=%2 28 #+%25 2 25 27 «626 
1935 2% 2% +22 2: «#«@t «623 «6287) «6230 «200 680 (680 lB (3 
1936 sane stHrhHehew»pnhewhwiw$TMsnst wae he (UY 
1937 15 14 14* 
Total 1928 36 39 38 32 2§ 22 2% 19 «22 «©698—6ChOft 8g 87 
Building Trades 1929 30 33 34 29 26 19: 160«618:«€©62t)0 622 06230 «32 os 
1930 38 43 41 40 #37 «#37 «#39 «#639 «638 «638 «642 «645 = «(40 
1931 st 52 52 50 648 648 650 CSE 52 5354S C52 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 64 
1933 70 71 72 #71 68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
1934 658 «(5505558 575557 0 8 6 6 5757 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 5t 51 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 «#25 #2 21 23 26 33 
1937 29 31 30° 
Total 1928 1 16 16 12 12 0 13 9 8 8 7 7 #W 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 | 5 5 5 6 7 7 7 8 4 7 
1930 1§ 3 18 I9 I9 I9 21 20 #23 «2 «625 «625 «620 
1931 Ss =swse s##Fsa zy xsxaOsKethlUCCUrP?hCUwZT 
1932 34 37 37 39 #39 #42 #45 «#45 «446 «446 «(46 846 42 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 30 28 2 22 2 25 #2 27 «27 26 27 
1935 2§ 2§ % 23 23 #23 «#«23«622«©900~«(619 «(069 «688 
1936 17 17 #17 1§ 46 12 ON 3 6 OU Cf lt Cg 
1937 re a 6 9 


Total 1928 ¢$eesete¢é¢4s8etet se #@ 8 S 
Printing Trades 1929 4 5 5 4 3 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 
1930 se ¢ © & © @ SS OUhUCUCrRhC HhC<Cr RC<C‘ HCD 
1931 Io 10 IF 2 IF 12 13 4 4 We %&I§ 15 13 
1932 17 18 17 #=%& 118 418 2 22 20 2 I9 #2 = Ig 


1933 20 22 22 22 23 #23 «23 «©22«©6220«6©2%0l 690 6g (22 
1934 I9 I9 18 8 17 «+117 «©17)«(«I8—:6 617) 617) 17): 16 18 
1935 17 15 15 4 14 4 5 5 1§ 14 13 14 I 
1936 5 13 13 %&I2 %Q«W 2 12 2 «I 10 tIof Io 12 
1937 Io Io 12* 

Total 1928 Io Io II 9 9 8 a. ¢€ & 8 4 9 

All Other Trades 1929 12 I! 8 8 6 #7 7, 9 9 7 9g to 8 
1930 12 13 #33 #+%I2 #13 «14 («+I 16 1H 13 I 15 14 
1931 I9 17 16 116 15 16 17 16 16 16 18 2 17 
1932 ar 19 38 18 2 2 #23 «22 «9% 3% 39 «8k 
1933 22 21 22 2 22 #21 #2 I9 «#22 «9160«618 «6200620 
1934 19 17 #16 #16 16 I9 22 22 #17 16 I9 21 18 
1935 20 17 I 14 16 I9 22 I9 16 15 16 19 19 
1936 8 17 #17 #+1§ #11 «+f ~«36 «St hl hol h61O0 tl 
1937 12 wif 1* 


* Preliminary. 
t Revised. 
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year only 2 tenths of one percent of 
the membership went back to work, 
while in 1936 I percent were re- 
employed and in 1935 1.6 percent. 
The weighted figures showed: 11.5 


percent of the membership un- 
employed in the first part of March, 
compared to 11.9 percent in Feb- 
ruary, and 11.7 percent in January. 
The chief difference this year is in 
the printing trades where unemploy- 
ment increased by 2 percent of the 
membership from January to March 
this year, compared to a gain affect- 
ing 3 percent last year. Building 
trades reported 1 percent more un- 
employed in March than January 
this year, contrasting with a gain of 
I percent in the same period last 
year; metal trades, on the other 
hand, reported a 2 percent gain this 
year compared to 1 percent last year. 
Prospects for the future are better, 
however, for 15 of our 24 cities re- 
port employment gaining in March 
this year. 

Relief need is still very high. The 
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Labor Department shows 3,033,000 
on PWA and WPA in January, and 
more than 1,400,000 cases were on 
relief rolls in November, 1936. Com- 
paring Works Progress Administra- 
tion reports for January this year 
and January, 1936, we find that 
762,000 have been dropped from 
WPA since last year, although there 
are still hundreds of thousands who 
want work and cannot find it, and are 
desperately in need of relief. 

Workers’ total income in the in- 
dustries covered by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor (Manufacturing, min- 
ing, trade, service, utilities, rail- 
roads) is 20 percent higher this Feb- 
ruary than last, and the average 
weekly wage is 6.2 percent higher; 
but cost of living has gone up 4.4 
percent. The increase in weekly wage 
is due partly to an increase in work 
hours, for the work week in Decem- 
ber, 1936, was longer by more than 
an hour and a half than in December, 
1935, and hourly wages were only 1 
cent higher. 


NIGHT AND DAY 


I saw the moon through the trees 
In the early night 
And your face glowing 


In candle-light. 


I saw the moon overhead 
As morning neared, 

And brighter, in my dream, 
Your face appeared. 


I saw the sun through the trees 
When the night was done, 
And in the garden 
A fairer sun. 





—KENTON KILMER, 
Catholic World. 
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Rosert A. Watt 


Secretary, Massachusetts Federation of Labor 


The social security legislation 

will require careful amendments 
to increase the workability and ad- 
equacy of the program for unemploy- 
ment insurance. The need for the 
ratification of the Children’s Amend- 
ment and for legislation to advance 
the school-leaving age is increasingly 
more evident. The time for debate 
is long past as to the need for a com- 
pulsory state pooled fund for work- 
men’s compensation. Likewise the 
need for amalgamation of the State 
Labor Department and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission 
should be obvious to any one who has 
at heart the true interest of the em- 
ployer or employee. 

With both major political parties 
pledging loud loyalty to the right of 
collective bargaining, there should be 
no argument against the speedy enact- 
ment of the Baby Wagner Act which 
Republican Senators killed on Beacon 
Hill in the week between their na- 
tional convention at Cleveland and 
their state convention at Springfield. 
This, despite the fact that the Cleve- 
land convention went on record in fa- 
vor of collective bargaining. Of equal 
necessity is the enactment of the bill 
to oust the “labor spy!” I think it 
unnecessary to tell to intelligent men 
and women the need for prompt re- 
peal of the ‘“Teacher’s Oath.” 

All those issues will be fought out 
again this winter on Beacon Hill. I 


T tie topic covers a wide range. 


1 Convocation address made at Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, January 14, 1937. 
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predict that logic will again be 
ignored, that human rights and needs 
will again be trifled with, by the many 
Representatives and Senators who 
heed the whispered warnings of the 
hidden lobbyist for intrenched privi- 
lege. 

As Lincoln Steffens pointed out in 
his Autobiography, it is the existence 
of special privilege which undermines 
representative democracy just as it 
has rotted the core of governments 
of one model or another throughout 
past centuries. Corruption is no 
worse in a democracy than in a dicta- 
torship—except that it has to be split 
up in more hands. The viciousness 
of corruption in a democracy is on 
the moral side—because in a really 
functioning democracy corruption 
would be dried up at its source by the 
cleansing light of publicity. A democ- 
racy is out of character if corruption 
thrives in the dark corridors of the 
executive, legislative or judicial 
branches of the government. Im- 
proper appointments, gifts or sales 
of patronage, award of graft-ridden 
contracts, favoritism in specifications 
or inspections are all evidences of in- 
efficiency which the voting public alone 
cancorrect. Until such time as voters 
expect and require their elected offi- 
cials to function wholeheartedly in 
the public interest, I see no reason to 
expect the voters to get their money’s 
worth from government. 

And I, for one, doubt if a voter de- 
serves any higher standard of be- 
havior from an elected official than 
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the voter himself practices. If voters 
expect something for nothing for 
themselves they should expect no bet- 
ter morals from their officials. The 
business man who scolds about graft 
in government but who seeks to profit 
personally from an unnaturally juicy 
contract is just as crooked at heart as 
the worst political boss against whom 
he scolds. In fact, I think the “holier 
than thou” fellows are several shades 
worse. I wonder how many people 
who pride themselves on “fixing” a 
parking tag are honest enough to rec- 
ognize that their little privileges are 
petty pickings from the trough of 
graft which fattens the political ma- 
chines which cost themselves as voters 
such heavy taxes annually! 

But before I get back to talking 
about our state program, I want to 


mention the big issue which must be 
fought out on the national stage. I 
refer to the shortening of the work- 
week and the increasing of the work- 
ers’ real wage. We have just been 
emerging from a depression caused 
by the unbalancing of the forces of 


production and consumption. I real- 
ize that a man who attacks the pres- 
ent system of commerce and industry 
is denounced as visionary, unpractical, 
revolutionary and perhaps even Com- 
munistic. But cannot a democracy 
learn from experience? Cannot the 
captains of industry remember the 
lessons which the cold bleak winter of 
1932-33 taught us then? It does no 
good to run with the gang if the gang 
possesses neither foresight nor hind- 
sight. If we cannot learn from the 
past and take appropriate action, 
you and I might just as well find our- 
selves a little farm up in Vermont and 
stay there the rest of our lives! A 
civilization which lives only for the 
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moment meets with a severe shock on 
some morning after. 

That brings me to my main subject. 
What do we in the labor movement 
want to accomplish this coming year? 

Let’s look at social security. I have 
both pride and shame in my own heart 
when I think of social security. The 
program is ambitious and truly con- 
structive. There is no need to talk 
about the public assistance grants or 
public health and welfare services. 
They are so obviously necessary that 
no one could criticise them during 
even the recent cock-eyed campaign— 
except to suggest that they perhaps 
are inadequate. Personally, I never 
think it good taste to criticize in this 
way a long overdue start which is 
made in the right direction. Criticism 
at such time can properly come only 
from the self-reproach of repentant 
sinners who shut their own eyes and 
ears too long against the human neces- 
sities of their less fortunate neigh- 
bors. 

Neither need I talk about old age 
insurance. It costs money; it provides 
benefits which in some instances are 
small. It takes time before the retire- 
ment annuities will begin. It omits 
many groups of citizens who need and 
deserve its benefits. But the program 
is so sound, so necessary, so fair, so 
understandable, so thoroughly Ameri- 
can in the finest sense of the word 
that those who falsely and viciously 
attacked it during the last minutes of 
a desperate campaign served only to 
sell the whole program lock, stock 
and barrel to a voting public. The 
voters saw in the Old Age Benefits 
program the long-sought harbor from 
the storm and strife of a cold-blooded, 
pitiless machine age. 
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As one of the three members of the 
Massachusetts Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission who draw 
$6,000.00 apiece for administering 
the state law, I very deliberately de- 
clare my honest opinion that state ad- 
ministration of unemployment insur- 
ance is a colossal absurdity! It is a 
monument of waste, of conflicting 
jurisdiction, of inefficient operation. 
The only way it can approach com- 
mon sense is by having 49 carbon 
copies of a single national system,— 
operating with a central clearing 
house—and even that will cost sev- 
eral times as much as it would cost 
to have a single law with a single na- 
tional administration operating 
through regional and district offices. 

The public employment offices ope- 
rated by the national and state gov- 
ernments jointly through federal sub- 
sidy under the Wagner-Peyser Act 
are the model toward which we must 
aim until the day when the unemploy- 
ment insurance system becomes a 
single American program! 

Here are some of my ideas on un- 
employment compensation. 

We are now committed to unem- 
ployment compensation as a system 
of insurance to protect all workers 
who participate in it against the ac- 
cident of involuntary unemployment. 
Because the cost of providing funds 
enough to pay full wages during lay- 
offs would be too great, and perhaps 
would also be both unnecessary and 
undesirable, in certain circumstances, 
the contributions are scaled so as to 
permit the payment of half the reg- 
ular earnings up to a maximum bene- 
fit of around $15.00 a week. Hence 
it is like a limited insurance coverage 
to tide over the unemployed worker 
from one job to the next. 


I personally believe it is inadequate 
protection but I honestly believe that 
the remedy is to be sought in higher 
wages and shorter work-week stand- 
ards rather than in trying to cure a 
fundamental economic maladjust- 
ment through the device of insurance. 

In other words, the way to attain 
adequate insurance benefits without 
excessive premium costs is to mini- 
mize the number of benefit claims by 
correcting the cause of unemploy- 
ment. This can be done by increasing 
the real purchasing power of workers 
so they may consume what is pro- 
duced, and by utilizing the produc- 
tivity of industrial machinery to de- 
crease the work load per employee. 

At least unemployment compensa- 
tion does force production to con- 
tribute to the carrying costs of the 
labor it utilizes. And if the con- 
sumer must pay for idle machine time, 
he should pay at least part of the idle 
labor time. Both are inherent costs 
in a highly geared machinery of trade 
and commerce. 

But I am disgusted with the red 
tape of bookkeeping which now is 
so woven into the fabric of our sys- 
tem that the essential purpose is 
sometimes forgotten. I have no pa- 
tience with any insurance system 
which spends three quarters of its 
energy in finding ways to limit its 
own usefulness. 

Any grammar school boy can rea- 
lize that we wrote a law which is so 
topheavy with bookkeeping that it 
would almost require one clerk for 
every beneficiary. If we have to waste 
money, I prefer to have it leak out to 
unemployed men and women rather 
than to maintain any army of book- 
keepers. If the original law were to 
be kept, it must cost some employers 
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as much for extra bookkeepers as it 
does for actual contributions. 

We cannot cure unemployment by 
hiring all the unemployed to keep 
books for the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission. 

Unemployment insurance should 
be provided for all workers in busi- 
ness—whether they are in a big shop 
or a little one. The District of Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota now cover all regular 
businesses hiring one or more. Massa- 
chusetts covers those in places where 
eight or more are employed. 

Taxes and benefits should be pro- 
vided on the first $3,000.00 of earn- 
ings per year instead of limited to 
people getting less than $50.00 a 
week, 

People over 65 should be exempt 
from the coverage of unemployment 
compensation. If they lose a job at 
that age, they have a mighty small 
chance of getting any other decent job 
for which they are fitted. At that age, 
they should get pensions, not unem- 
ployment compensation. 

As it is now, the employer pays on 
total pay roll under the federal law. 
Until it is changed to the same basis 
as the Old Age Benefits program, my 
proposal would affect only the work- 
ers’ contribution in Massachusetts. 
But my suggestion would save em- 
ployers a tremendous bookkeeping 
expense because they could use the 
same system which they must use for 
Old Age Benefits. 

There would be a shorter waiting 
period than four weeks before bene- 
fits commence—and a schedule of pay- 
ments based on a flat percentage of 
previous earnings. 

We could cut out a large part of 
our bookkeeping if we did not have to 
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use geometry and algebra to discover 
how much money in benefits Johnny 
Jones is entitled to on the basis of 
all the “ifs” and “buts” which the 
present law provides. By accumulat- 
ing the record of earnings over a 
year and paying a flat one per cent per 
week for a definite period, our law 
would really mean something. 

When a law is so hard to under- 
stand that even all the analysts and 
lawyers and accountants in the Un- 
employment Compensation Commis- 
sion cannot themselves decide what it 
means, it is time to get down to a few 
fundamentals. 

I have said some harsh things on 
this subject and I mean them. I think 
our law is bad even if I was one of 
the small group which drafted it. Part 
of the trouble came from our igno- 
rance at the time. It was two or three 
years ago when we drafted it. The 
only law then in existence in this coun- 
try was the employer reserves plan of 
Wisconsin. I am proud that we at least 
sidestepped that scheme. But in order 
to pass the bill through the Legisla- 
ture, we had to accept a lot of amend- 
ments. Some of them were undoubt- 
edly forced upon us in an effort to 
make us so disgusted that we would 
kill the whole program. 

Whenever employers complain 
about bookkeeping burdens under our 
law, I remember the merit rating plan 
which Associated Industries and oth- 
ers forced into the law. Its only value 
is to permit the few big fellows in 
stable industries to earn a lower tax 
in later years. In the meanwhile it 
jeopardizes the whole program with 
topheavy bookkeeping. And every 
business man shares a similar burden! 

Perhaps I should not burden you 
with the doubts and fears which worry 
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me as a Commissioner of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. At least it gives 
you some idea of the troubles which 
handicap this tremendous new under- 
taking which, when properly function- 
ing, will bring a large measure of se- 
curity to millions of American homes. 

I want to impress upon you the wis- 
dom of one Federal system as against 
49 separate plans. It is unnecessary 
to have 35 or 49 laboratories play- 
ing with mud pies when we could have 
one single group planning and per- 
fecting a workable law for the Amer- 
ican nation. 

It is a source of vicious satisfaction 
to me that the big corporations are 
howling about the present nightmare 
of conflicting regulations, taxes, and 
bookkeeping burdens under the pres- 
ent unemployment insurance systems. 
They have used the states’ rights pho- 
bia for so many years as a way to stall 
progress that I am amused to see them 
howling when they are trapped in 
the class of conflicting jurisdictions 
through their own stupidity. 

The only monument which states’ 
rights ever built to my knowledge was 
the institution of slavery. We had 
four years of civil war to free our 
nation from that institution, but we 
are still paying expensive tribute to 
the principle which has for 150 years 
been a shield for special privilege, ex- 
ploitation, and graft of every sort. 

I know a federal bureaucracy would 
be bad medicine. I have seen some of 
it in some of my dealings with Wash- 
ington, during the past year or two. 
In a year and a half of experience, I 
find very few of that type in the Social 
Security Board. The Board and its 
staff as a whole have faced a tough 
job with eagerness, sincerity and devo- 
tion. They have contact with reality. 
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But they can never accomplish their 
full objective if they are forced to 
wait for 49 laboratories to agree on 
a formula—especially if the other 
laboratories are as limited in capacity 
as is ours in Massachusetts. 

I cannot believe that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was ever 
intended to surrender the economic 
and social welfare of the American 
people to the uncontrolled manipula- 
tion of state politics. 

If we had to go to Washington to 
protect our children from the snatch- 
ing hands of the lone kidnapper, why 
is it that we think the politicians of 
48 states can solve economic and so- 
cial problems which link the farmer 
of the West with the factory worker 
of Massachusetts ? 

That raises a point which I think is 
of interest to you. Recently the Bos- 
ton Traveler went off like a Chinese 
firecracker at the terrible danger of a 
Federal amendment to safeguard our 
children. ‘Red Russia,” they shriek, 
—as they have shrieked about six 
times every winter when the Legisla- 
ture meets to consider the Resolution 
filed by the State Federation of Labor 
and the American Legion for the 
ratification of the Children’s Amend- 
ment. 

It is extraordinary that Roosevelt 
and Landon both think a Children’s 
Amendment is necessary and proper. 
I submit that when two men who to- 
gether received the votes of 40 mil- 
lion Americans agree that the pro- 
posed amendment is necessary and 
proper, the amendment cannot be 
quite so wicked and Russian as the 
Traveler pretends. 

It is nonsense even to imagine that 
Monsignor Ryan of Catholic Univer- 
sity, who aided the late Senator 






























Thomas Walsh of Montana in draft- 
ing the Amendment, could have been 
unwittingly a tool of the Communists 
whom he so honestly opposes with in- 
telligence and fervor. 

But a Children’s Amendment frigh- 
tens the newspaper which the First 
National Bank boys publish in popu- 
lar style to pay for their conservative 
morning Herald. 

I wonder how many of you can 
doubt that the American people voted 
for the sort of constitutional democ- 
racy which can only be found in the 


I walk 


One apple tree, 
A winding path, 
The clouds 
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philosophy of Roosevelt and Bran. 
deis, Harlan Stone, the late Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and even of Chief 
Justice Hughes. 

I hope that we shall never be forced 
to legislate statutes into the Consti- 
tution. We did it with prohibition 
and the American people nearly estab- 
lished anarchy in retaliation! I be- 
lieve in a Constitution which is a 
covenant of fundamental liberties and 
responsibilities rather than a cumber- 
some bureaucracy of municipal ordi- 
nances |! 


IN MY FIELDS 


In my fields within the city, 
Like a monk within his garden 
Or a tired lord upon his land, 


And have no need to be beyond. 


The greenness of the meadow, 
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And all the open sky 
Are victory enough. 













eral 


My fields have been a keen philosophy. 
The rebirth of the blossoms and the leaves 


Makes death no subtler mystery, : 
Leaves no void or unassailable gulf 4 
Between my God and me. ¢ 
My fields have taught a gentle way ! 


And I have learned that waiting 
Is man’s destiny. 

Roy CoLEMAN. 
Spirit. 
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LIMESTONE AGREEMENT 





H. B. Dynes 


Quarry and Stone Mills Operators 
in the Famous Oolitic Lime Stone 
Belt of Lawrence-Monroe—Owen 
Counties, Indiana, renew their agree- 
ment with the unions employed. 

The joint negotiating committees 
representing the employees of the six 
unions operating in the Indiana Lime- 
stone Belt and the Operators’ Com- 
mittee, representing the Industry, 
have successfully concluded negotia- 
tions of their contracts for the year 
1937. Increase in wages granted by 
the operators to the unions is a mini- 
mum of § cents per hour for each 
classification. 

One of the outstanding features of 
these contracts is the establishment of 
a Joint Committee, that from the In- 
dustry known as the Stone Industry 
Industrial Relations Committee, and 
that from the Unions as Federated 
Council of Limestone Trades. These 
committees were formed to promote 
the welfare of this Industry and will 
meet monthly to discuss ways and 
means by which both the Industry and 
the men will endeavor to bring to the 
District the business that should be 
theirs. 

All through the negotiations there 
was a spirit of fair play, and while 
long hours were spent in their con- 
clusion, both groups feel that they 
have made definite progress for co- 
operation in the future. 

The negotiating committee for the 
unions was composed of R. D. Hunt- 
er, Chairman, representing Interna- 
tional Association of Marble, Stone 





& Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Saw- 
yers; Harvey Hobbs, International 
Union of Operating Engineers; Er- 
win Johnson, International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers; Wm. Hartman, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; 
and Horace Chambers, Quarry 
Workers International Union of 
North America, also Lester Wey- 
andt, International Representative of 
Quarry Workers International Union 
of N. A.; H. T. Hamilton, Grand 
Lodge Representative of Internation- 
al Association of Machinists; and W. 
J. Stuhr, International Representa- 
tive of International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers. The committee for 
the operators was composed of Al- 
fred A. Beck, Chairman, Blooming- 
ton Limestone Corporation; G. H. 
Barrett, Matthews Brothers Com- 
pany; L. P. Corey, Indiana Lime- 
stone Corporation; H. R. Rowland, 
Shawnee Stone Company; John D. 
Fuller, Heltonville Limestone Com- 
pany; J. L. Torphy, Empire Stone 
Company; and L. Ingalls, Ingalls 
Stone Company. 

Previous agreement had been 
reached with the Stone Cutters, Car- 
vers and Planemen represented by the 
Journeymen’s Stone Cutters Union of 
which Mr. Mitchell is president, who 
are also members of the Federated 
Council of Lime Stone Trades. 

The Industry in this district is the 
only completely organized Lime Stone 
District in the United States. 





YEs AND ALBERT THOmaAs, by E. J. 
Phelan. Cresset Press, London. 
1936. 270 pages. Price tos. 6d. 


Reviewed by Smith Simpson. 


If you haven’t heard of Albert 
Thomas, it is time you did. As the 
first Director of the International 
Labor Office he contributed more 
than any single individual to the con- 
struction, improvement and protec- 
tion of national labor standards 
throughout the world. Until re- 
cently, no book has been written of 
him. If one wanted to know of Al- 
bert Thomas, one had to search 
among newspapers for random no- 
tices or among I.L.O. documents for 
fleeting references or talk to the hand- 
ful of men in Geneva and Paris who 
worked with him and knew him well. 
That unhappy omission has now beer 
supplied. We now have a book and 
a choice one at that. E. J. Phelan, 
assistant director of the International 
Labor Office, Irish by nationality, has 
written it and a lively, readable book 
it is. 

Albert Thomas did not participate 
in the founding of the International 
Labor Organization. It was not 
until he was selected director of the 
Office in 1919 that he came to the 
I.L.O. He was not one of the found- 
ing fathers of the Organization. But, 
as Mr. Phelan’s book shows, he was 
one of the great builders of the Or- 
ganization. 


As a builder, he built greatly, with 
zest and vision. He was efficient as 
an administrator, being recognized 
by governments, by employers, by 
workers for the dispatch and econ- 
omy with which he dealt with Office 
affairs. But he was no mere admin- 
istrator, Albert Thomas. He was 
more than that, just as he had been 
more than a mere administrator when 
he was France’s Minister of Muni- 
tions during the World War. He 
was a man of vision and audacity. 
The International Labor Organiza- 
tion which he conceived was a great 
Organization; and there was nothing 
too trivial to be capitalized for the 
advantage of the Organization; there 
was nothing too vast and impossible 
to be undertaken by the Organization 
if it was useful to workers that it be 
undertaken. How often did he show 
that! Mr. Phelan’s book is replete 
with instances. Governments came 
to follow him when they would fol- 
low no one else. Employers fought 
him but recognized in him a superior 
man. Workers found in him a com- 
panion in arms, a genuine spirit, a 
fearless soul which left even them 
sometimes aghast. 

Establishing and building an inter- 
national institution like the I.L.O. in 
an age like ours when nationalism is 
rampant and international organiza- 
tions are often at best frail bulwarks 
against the continual onslaughts of 
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INCENTIVE TAXATION 


governments and interests vested in 
the old system of nationalism and 
capitalism is no small achievement. 
It is not like creating a Department 
of Labor within the framework of 
an existing national government. Al- 
bert Thomas had great difficulties to 
overcome. Some of those difficulties 
are not overcome yet nor will be for 
centuries. But he was a “happy war- 
rior.” He met difficulty with shrewd- 
ness, reverses with courage and good 
humor, compromises with dissatisfac- 
tion until they were proven to be vic- 
tories—and achievements with a lust 
for more. 

Mr. Phelan’s narrative recites an 
interesting story of an interesting 
man. Incident by incident, achieve- 


ment by achievement, he carries the 
story of Albert Thomas forward: 
from the small beginnings of the I.L. 
O. in 1919 to the slow expansion of 


the staff, the development of research, 
the beginnings of action and leader- 
ship; from the holding of the Genoa 
Conference in 1920 to the establish- 
ment of the I.L.O. in its permanent 
seat in Geneva, to the establishment 
of the independence of the Organiza- 
tion from the League of Nations and 
the independence of the Office from 
the Governing Body with Albert 
Thomas as the sole person respon- 
sible for its direction, to the steady 
growth of activity and the elabora- 
tion of programs and international 
Conventions, to Albert Thomas’ vis- 
its to Spain (objected to by the work- 
ers’ group in the Governing Body), 
to the United States, to Russia, China 
and Japan. As a close associate of 
Albert Thomas, Mr. Phelan is in 
“the know” about these things; and 
as an Irishman he writes a racy, 
witty, stimulating, enchanting story. 
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If you are like me, you read one 
out of every ten books you should. 
Reviewers are always telling me I 
can’t afford to miss such and such a 
book, I should read this one, I must 
read that one. Of such books, I un- 
blushingly admit, I read one in ten. 
Yes and Albert Thomas was a one-in- 
ten book for me. I recommend it 
heartily for yours. 


INCENTIVE TAXATION, by C. Wil- 
liam Hazelett. New York; 1936. 
Pp. xv, 175. Reviewed by Rob- 
ert W. Harbeson, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


This curious little book is a good 
example of a species which multiplies 
too abundantly as a consequence of 
business depressions. It expounds, 
in a manner characteristic of volumes 
of its kind, a panacea for all prevail- 
ing economic difficulties, and appears 
to be the product of one who com- 
bines a reforming zeal with an obses- 
sion for a single fixed idea. 

The author’s argument can be 
readily summarized. A depression is 
described as a “strike of capital,” the 
cessation of use of productive facili- 
ties by their owners. “Capital strikes 
to maintain income or prices, just as 
labor strikes to maintain increased 
wage scales” (pp. 4-5). A strike of 
labor involves a relatively minor dis- 
turbance to the economic system, but 
a strike by the owners of capital, be- 
cause of the vastly greater staying 
power of concentrated wealth, results 
in a major business depression. La- 
bor as a whole, it is said, has received 
no benefit from centuries of striking, 
although individual groups of work- 
ers have benefited thereby at the ex- 
pense of their fellows. The occasion 
for striking would disappear if the 
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panacea promoted by the author were 
adopted, because of the powerful in- 
centive which employers would have 
to keep in production and because of 
the security and abundance which 
that scheme would achieve. 

Strikes of capital, which are said 
to be the cause of business depres- 
sions, are to be prevented by “incen- 
tive taxation.”” The author proposes 
to use the national power to tax in- 
comes to impose a tax based on pro- 
duction, the exact nature of which is 
not clear to the reviewer. Property 
producing at 70 percent of capacity 
would pay present rates of taxes; 
property operating below 70 percent 
would pay rapidly increasing tax rates 
which would double at 50 percent of 
capacity and at zero productivity 
would be four times as great as at 
present. Conversely, property op- 


erating at 100 percent of capacity 
would pay only half its present rate of 


taxes. Penalties would be imposed 
for the misstatement of productive 
capacity, although the author side- 
steps the problem of defining and 
measuring productive capacity. Pro- 
duction would thus be continuously 
sustained at a high level through the 
desire to avoid heavy penalty taxes. 

The cause of strikes of capital is 
said to be rooted in money. Banks 
lend money for non-productive pur- 
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poses, i.e., the support of inflation 
and the financing of wars. As a con- 
sequence of such policies depositors 
lose confidence and withdraw their 
accounts, the banks are compelled to 
convert their assets into cash, and a 
depression ensues. The author claims 
that his scheme, by imposing a pen- 
alty tax on idle money, would check 
both inflation and any rush for li- 
quidity on the part of the banks. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the au- 
thor’s panacea would be ineffective in 
a capitalistic society and superfluous 
in a communistic one. Under capital- 
ism production is dependent upon 
profits and continues only so long as 
adequate profits are realized or antic- 
ipated. Heavy penalty taxes, in- 
creasing as profits disappear and pro- 
duction declines, in a society thus de- 
pendent upon profit, would probably 
necessitate the wholesale abandon- 
ment of the struggle for existence on 
the part of private business. Yet the 
author is a strong defender of the 
capitalistic system, saying that “In- 
dividual profit is a correct motive” 
(p. x) and that “Private property 
must be maintained in any state other 
than anarchy” (p. 148). It is the 
reviewer's guess that this volume will 
receive scant attention, indeed, from 
serious students of business cycles and 
related problems. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—General organizing 
work is going on all over the county. 
Lumber workers of Jasper and Elk- 
ridge have gotten a new agreement 
carrying a 10 per cent wage increase. 
Clerks at Woolworth’s in Jasper have 
joined the ranks of the retail clerks 
and have the closed shop. Mining 
industry is hiring extra workers— 


they are mining and storing coal.— 
John Lillich. 
Tuscaloosa.—Employees of the 
Central Foundry Company at Holt 
have just won a three days’ strike, 
giving them the closed shop and a 
7 per cent wage increase effective 


April 1. They are also reinstating 
men fired for union activities. The 
Central Labor Union’s new education 
committee is working out some edu- 
cation plans which, if possible, will 
include the use of the radio. Two 
new locals have just been organized 
by the writer—county employees and 
workers at the Nestle Milk Products 
Company. The retail clerks and the 
barbers are putting on a sustained 
drive. Molders of Holt are working 
on a credit union, but have not yet 
completed its organization. Unem- 


1 Data in this section is from organizers’ re- 
ports for February. 


ployment is decreasing somewhat but 
mostly in the building trades where 
craftsmen have found work on WPA 
and PWA. There is very little 
private building going on or reem- 
ployment except in the saw mills 
where wages are very low.—Mark 
Fisher. 
CALIFORNIA 

San Diego.—Typographical agree- 
ments with the newspapers have re- 
cently been renewed with some in- 
crease in wages. Carpenters Local 
Union No. 1296 is conducting a class 
in steel square and carpenters’ mathe- 
matics. The expense is borne by the 
local and is for members only. This 
class is well attended and special at- 
tention is being given apprentices. 
Retail clerks are conducting a drive 
for new members. Prospects are 
good for the chartering of a ship car- 
penters’ union. Unemployment is 
decreasing in the building trades. 
There is no shortage of skilled labor, 
however, since many tourists are here 
to escape cold winter weather and 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
work while here.—Otto C. Heitman. 


FLORIDA 


Pensacola.—Application has been 
made for a charter of lathers. The 
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Central Labor Union is giving sup- 
port to the organizers in their work 
to obtain a 100 percent organization 
of teachers. Work on the new build- 
ing at the Naval Air Station is 
nearing completion and this will let 
some building craftsmen out of work. 
—Charles L. Holley. 

St. Petersburg—We are having 
educational classes dealing with the 
provisions of the workmen’s compen- 
sation law. Electricians have had an 
eight weeks’ course in Neon signs and 
carpenters have a course in plan read- 
ing and estimating. We believe these 
courses will be of great benefit to the 
journeymen workers. Progress is 


slow in the organization of garage 
mechanics, due to lack of funds and 
fear of loss of jobs if they join a 
union.—Philip A. McMasters. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—We have no wage in- 
creases to report nor have hours 
been lengthened. Relief is adequate. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs have just 
set up a new organization. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union’s Organizing Com- 
mittee is working on the retail clerks, 
school teachers and confectionery 
workers. Carpenters and hod car- 
riers are formulating plans for a new 
agreement in the early spring. Two 
educational meetings are held each 
month by the Central Labor Union 
and these meetings are open to the 
public.—H. H. Stewart. 

Rossville—Efforts are being made 
to interest textile workers and com- 
mon laborers in organization and the 
house-to-house contact is the method 
being followed. In organizing textile 
workers we find that employees who 
are interested are blacklisted and let 
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out of work. Unemployment is not 
decreasing and relief is not sufficient 
to care for those who actually need 
it—C. D. Puckett. 

Savannah. — The longshoremen 
have negotiated an agreement carry- 
ing with it a minimum wage scale of 
40 cents an hour and time and one- 
third for overtime together with the 
eight-hour day. We have fifteen 
minutes each week on the radio. We 
are interested in organizing creosot- 
ing workers and workers employed in 
fertilizer plants. Hod carriers and 
common laborers are now making a 
drive. Freight handlers, coopers, 
railway and steamship clerks are be- 
ing unionized. Relief is as adequate 
here as at any place in Georgia.— 
C. M. Fox. 

IDAHO 


Pocatello.—Hod carriers and com- 
mon laborers have an agreement call- 
ing for a wage of from $5.00 to $6.00 
a day for an eight hour day, forty 
hour week for common laborers and 
an increase from $6.00 to 8.00 for 
mason tenders. We have weekly 
meetings dealing with consumers’ co- 
operatives. Organization activities 
are prevalent among retail clerks, 
plumbers, hod carriers and common 
laborers. We are trying to reor- 
ganize the Central Labor Union at 
Idaho Falls. Our chief handicap to 
labor progress is lack of educational] 
contacts with workers in unorganized 
localities. A new consumers’ coop- 
erative grocery store is to be opened 
shortly. Unemployment is decreas- 
ing, except in the building trades and 
as soon as winter breaks prospects 
for them look good.—S. V. Lund. 

Wallace.—Effective April 1, car- 
penters through agreement received a 
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wage increase from $1.00 to $1.25 an 
hour; teamsters and chauffeurs got a 
50 cent daily raise effective January 1. 
Metal miners are organizing. Un- 
employment is decreasing and spring 
looks good for the mining district.— 
A. S. Erwin. 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale. — The American 
Pants Company and their employees 
have signed an agreement for another 
year. Our chief handicap to organ- 
izing labor is the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. Not over 5 per cent of union 
men are working and those not em- 
ployed cannot get relief—J. E. 
Hurt. 

Danville—Bakery workers are or- 
ganizing and are creating a demand 
for union-made bread. Unemploy- 
ment is decreasing in the building 
trades. Prospects are not good for 
us unless the miners come to a settle- 
ment. The railroad is working 48 
hours a week and have now asked 
their employees to work ten hours a 
day.—Walter Steube. 

East St. Louis——Workers at the 
Darling Fertilizer Company are now 
getting 45 cents an hour—they for- 
merly received from 22% to 3714 an 
hour. Skilled labor which was paid 
at the rate of 45 to 55 cents an hour 
are now receiving 75 cents. The 
closed shop and the eight-hour day 
were also secured, with the 48-hour 
week for laborers and 44-hour week 
for skilled workers. This is great 
progress as this firm for years has 
paid small wages. The workers at 
this plant were on strike for about 
three weeks—seven national and in- 
ternational unions were involved. A 
committee of organizers and repre- 
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sentatives of all national and inter- 
national unions has been formed and 
are organizing any and all plants, 
shops and stores. It was this com- 
mittee that organized the Darling 
Fertilizer Company. We are now 
organizing the auto machinists and 
whatever craft the men belong in that 
is where they go; each local is helping 
and it has proven a success. If all 
crafts will assist each other as we are 
doing here in East St. Louis, success 
will meet their efforts. When we 
finish with the auto machinists we 
will start on some other line-—Fred 
Olds. 

Greenville. — Carpenters report 
wage increase from 70 to 85 cents an 
hour. Building laborers contemplate 
an increase to 60 cents an hour. Re- 
lief is adequate. Carpenters are try- 
ing to organize a District Council for 
their crafts. They have an agree- 
ment pending with Wheeler & 
Wheeler. A fight is on against non- 
union mechanics.—C. E. Riley. 

Herrin.—Painters have a new con- 
tract which includes an increase in 
wages from $1.00 to $1.20 per hour. 
We have WPA educational projects 
including music, dramatics, manual 
training and commercial courses. 
Most all classes have steady employ- 
ment—W PA is using all able bodied 
men under 65. Relief is adequate for 
those not on WPA.—W. A. Pace. 

Paris—We have open forum 
meetings each week, which are fairly 
well attended and Brother Edward 
Shaw of Georgetown, a very good 
speaker, and the writer explain, speak 
and answer questions. The attend- 
ance is better each week. The writer 
is working with the cereal workers 
and has succeeded somewhat in 
allaying fear of loss of jobs if they 
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organize. In the last three months 
unemployment has increased and we 
have about 450 more men out of 
work now than at this time last year. 
Relief is far from adequate and it is 
under the supervision of the Town- 
ship Supervisor. Families are allowed 
one ton of coal a month and for a 
family of seven the Supervisor gives 
them a $3.50 grocery order and in ad- 
dition they are allowed very few 
clothes or shoes. I am trying to do 
something for these people—I have 
had talks with the commissioners of 
the city, with the Board of Super- 
visors and have even made an appeal 
to Governor Horner but with no re- 
sults.—Claude E. Peck. 
Springfield—Laborers report in- 
creased wage of from 65 to 75 cents 
an hour; window washers working 
anywhere from fifteen to sixteen 
hours a day and formerly paid $9.00 
a week received an increase in pay 
of from $18.00 to $20.00 a week; 
iron workers went from $1.25 an hour 
to $1.50 and carpenters from $1.20 
to $1.37% anhour. A union of win- 
dow washers was organized and 
efforts are being made to interest the 
retail clerks.—Tony Augustino. 
Waukegan.—The teamsters have 
reached an agreement with the coal 
dealers whereby they secured a wage 
increase of ten cents an hour. If a 
driver is called on a job and does not 
work, he is to receive a day’s pay. 
All locals are being asked to support 
Labor’s Radio Station WCFL to 
build a 20,000 watt transmitter, cost- 
ing about $250,000 so that the Voice 
of Labor can be heard anywhere in 
the United States. We have been 
given the use of this station any time 
we want it to promote education and 
trade unionism, and we encourage 
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our members to tune in on this station 
at all times. We urge our members 
to purchase union labeled goods and 
asking for the label has proven very 
effective. Building has slowed down 
on account of cold weather but the 
outlook for Spring appears bright. 
Everyone is being taken care of on 
relief that needs it, but it is scarcely 
enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether.—George Nordstrom. 


INDIANA 
Elkhart——Work in the building 


trades is increasing and relief is ade- 
quate. Carpenters and bricklayers 
are adding new members—an open 
meeting held by the former on Feb- 
ruary 19 was very well attended. 
Shop crafts local N. Y. C. Federation 
are making effort to bring all men 
working into respective craft organ- 
izations.—B. Bloom. 

Kokomo. — Through agreement 
the stove mounters and molders at 
the Globe American Company re- 
ceived a substantial wage increase. 
The Superior Tool & Spring Works 
gave a 10 per cent wage increase. We 
have a workers’ education class con- 
ducted by a WPA teacher once each 
week in the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil Hall. This is an industrial city 
and it is my opinion that organized 
labor will continue to make gains— 
machinists in one of our unorganized 
factories have sent word they want 
to organize.—H. E. Vincent. 

South Bend.—Laundry workers 
received wage increases ranging from 
10 to 20 per cent; hours in laundries 
have been lengthened. Unemploy- 
ment is only serious in WPA work, 
due to reduction in forces pending 
appropriations with which to finance 
future work. The building of the 
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Air Port has taken up some of this 
unemployment. Relief is not suff- 
cient for a person to exist on. Or- 
ganizing plans are under way by 
laundry workers, retail clerks and 
stationary engineers. — Stanton A. 
Sweeney. 

Terre Haute. — Painters have 
signed a new agreement carrying a 
15 per cent increase in wages with the 
five day week of eight hours a day. 
The teamsters have signed with a 
local dairy with the same wages and 
hours that have been in effect for the 
past two years. Distillery workers 
have just organized in one of our 
large plants and it now looks as if 
the other plants will follow suit. 
The local Law and Order League is 
always actively fighting organized la- 
bor. The writer believes unemploy- 
ment is declining and that prospects 
for 1937 look very good.—Ernest 
Phipps. 

IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—Building laborers 
have settled their agreement. All 
other building crafts are still nego- 
tiating for better working conditions 
and higher wages. Machinists report 
progress and have an organization 
campaign in full swing. Unemploy- 
ment is declining somewhat and those 
that humble themselves are getting 
relief. —L. C. Schuknecht. 

Des Moines.—Beer distributors 
have signed for the closed shop, have 
a wage increase ranging from 20 to 
25 per cent. Ice men have an agree- 
ment calling for a closed shop, 10 per 
cent wage increase, the forty-eight 
hour week and time and one half for 
over time. Steel workers, county 
maintenance men, water company 
employees, school janitors and cus- 
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todians, and school teachers have 
organizing work under way. Intimi- 
dation and coercion meet our efforts 
when we go to organize—employers 
call meetings and threaten employees 
with discharge if they join a union.— 
James W. Soutter. 

Dubuque.—The work week for 
sash and door workers has been 
lengthened but they get the same rate 
of pay. Unemployment is still seri- 
ous. Relief is adequate. A union of 
cooks and waiters has been organized 
and the electrical workers have added 
twenty new members to their rolls. 
Printing pressmen report an agree- 
ment. One new factory which moved 
here from Minneapolis will not em- 
ploy men over thirty—John J. 
Brown. 

MAINE 


Augusta.—Shoe workers in Au- 
gusta and Gardner have secured a 
wage increase of 10 per cent. A 
large number are still out of work. 
Relief is adequate. The Central La- 
bor Union is making an organization 
drive.-—Frank D. Johnson. 

Augustax—Members of Carpen- 
ters’ Local Union No. 914 have 
agreed to a wage scale of 87% cents 
an hour effective April 1; painters 
have also secured the same rate of 
pay through agreement. A mass 
meeting was held February 23 by 
the Central Labor Union with the 
thought of increasing membership 
and interest in that body. Building 
trades have had a very good year 
and prospects look good for the 
coming summer season.—Charlton B. 
Finley. 

MARYLAND 


Cumberland. — The Goodyear 
Rubber Company, after a strike last 
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August, granted a wage increase of 
5 per cent, and following the sit-down 
strike this January gave a 6 per cent 
raise in pay. Employees of the Cel- 
anese Corporation granted a I1 per 
cent wage increase, following a strike 
in December. Both of these plants 
have collective bargaining agencies 
for the number of employees the 
organizations represent. The Alle- 
ghany Trades Council started pub- 
lishing their paper in December last 
year, and through this paper we are 
attempting to educate the workers to 
the benefits of organization. Organ- 
ization activities are in progress 
among retail clerks, meat cutters and 
butchers, bus and truck drivers, dairy 
workers, sheet metal workers and 
building tradesmen. We are also 
making a drive to get all organiza- 
tions to affiliate with the Central La- 
bor Union. We have a citizens’ 
committee of business and profes- 
sional men that has given us some 
trouble in the past, we also have the 
Cumberland Guide, a very unfair la- 
bor paper, but at our last meeting of 
the central body we passed a resolu- 
tion condemning this paper and our 
merchants are supporting us in this 
stand. Unemployment is decreasing 
at present and we have no complaints 
on the relief situation—F. P. Al- 
lender. 

Cumberland.—Barbers and _ bar 
tenders are working on new wage 
agreements. Meat cutters, retail 
clerks, truck drivers and hair dressers 
have organization campaigns in prog- 
ress. The Chamber of Commerce 
and the Professional and Business 
League are antagonistic to Organized 
Labor. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad is hiring additional me- 
chanics.—Paul F. Lannon. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


South Hadley Falls.—Professors 
from Amherst and Smith Colleges 
speak at our open forums held Thurs- 
day of each week. The following wage 
raises are reported for papermakers 
—machine tenders from 86% to 96% 
cents per hour, third hands 49 to 
53 an hour; fourth hands 49% de- 
pending on width of wire; beater 
engineers 8614 to 96% cents an hour; 
washer engineers received 60% cents 
per hour; beater and washer helpers 
47% to 55 per hour, with women 
workers making 37 to 38 cents per 
hour and men getting 45% cents an 
hour. Papermakers are making good 
progress with the organization drive, 
having added over 300 new members 
in the past two months. Unemploy- 
ment has decreased—papermakers 
are working forty-eight hours a week, 
conditions in textiles have improved 
and the building trades are making 
headway.—Michael J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo. — Carpenters, paint- 
ers and electricians report wage in- 
creases. Efforts are being made to 
reorganize the paper mills and the 
cooks and waiters have revived their 
union. Employment is on the gain 
here and many are going off relief and 
getting jobs in factories and build- 
ings.—George Heath. 


MINNESOTA 


Virginia. — Meat cutters through 
recent organization have secured a 
wage scale. Motion picture oper- 
ators received a 5 per cent wage in- 
crease and better working conditicns. 
Plans are under way for the organ- 
ization of public service employees, 
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retail clerks, teachers, truck drivers, 
maids and waitresses. Mining is our 
chief industry and although there is 
a miners’ union it is not recognized. 
The general public and smaller em- 
ployers try to discourage workers 
from unionizing as they do not 
want to antagonize mine operators. 
There is a cooperative society here 
handling oil, gas, groceries and meats 
—we also have a cooperative cream- 
ery. Members of the various unions 
are stockholders in these enterprises. 
—George Chalmers. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vicksburg.—Through the efforts 
of the writer city officials and mem- 
bers of the Board of Education pay 
the union scale of wages on jobs under 
construction. We are trying to re- 


organize the central body. The fol- 


lowing unions are in the making— 
government employees, bakery work- 
ers, confectionery workers. Officials 
at the head of the WPA, PWA and 
the NRO have shown by their actions 
that they do not favor organized 
labor and this coupled with the fact 
that this is a group of old heads who 
won’t cooperate with the younger 
men is holding us back again. Unem- 
ployment is not decreasing as far as 
union men are concerned because the 
NRO office contacts all contractors 
and makes arrangements to furnish all 
classes of labor for less wages than 
paid to union men. Men have been 
imported from other localities to 
work in this town and union men are 
forced to walk the streets—Jack W. 


Adams. 
MISSOURI 


Springfield—The building trades 
have negotiated agreements with two 
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more major contractors. Electri- 
cians have obtained a new agreement. 
General agreement in the construc- 
tion industry will take effect on 
March 1. This agreement is consid- 
ered a model agreement and chances 
are very good for having a closed 
shop industry among our building 
trades. A union of roofers has been 
formed by the writer. While the 
WPA is taking care of relief cases, 
it seems to be largely political pat- 
ronage. Employment in all lines is 
greatly increased, with building trades 
employment above that of 1929.— 
J. R. Andrews. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—-We are in legislative 
session and have the following on our 
labor program. Child labor comes 
first. The repeal of the anti-picket- 
ing law is next, then we have sev- 
eral unemployment compensation law 
changes, the eight-hour day, highway 
patrol and others. The four trans- 
portation brotherhoods and the State 
Federation of Labor are working to- 
gether on labor legislation and we 
feel we are going places. We have a 
cooperative bank and several labor 
unions and hundreds of members 
have accounts there.—Britt Pryor. 

Omaha.—The work week has not 
been lengthened. Unemployment has 
increased, because for December and 
January work was at a standstill. 
Relief is fair. Cleaners and dyers, 
truck drivers and warehouse em- 
ployees have organization plans un- 
der way. Employers show a tendency 
to want men under 40 or 45 years 
of age.—Joseph L. Gross. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—The bricklayers’ lo- 
cal union is negotiating an agreement 
carrying a wage increase effective 
April 1. The electricians, steel work- 
ers, hod carriers and common la- 
borers are also negotiating for wage 
increases. We have a workers’ edu- 
cation program under the WPA. 
The Building Trades Council is spon- 
soring a banquet and our guest 
speaker will be Frank Fenton, or- 
ganizer for the American Federation 
of Labor. We are making progress 
in organizing common laborers. Car- 
penters report increased membership. 
Relief cost to city has decreased sub- 
stantially indicating decrease in un- 
employment.—Josephat Lavallee. 


NEW JERSEY 


Plainfield—Through open meet- 
ings and lectures sponsored by the 
building and metal trades we are edu- 
cating the workers to unionism. Ma- 
chinists are making a house to house 
canvass. Just as soon as employers 
find their employees interested in or- 
ganization, they give them a slight 
increase in pay. There is a good de- 
mand for all classes of help.—Ed- 
ward V. Wood. 

Secausus.—Garment workers and 
the pearl button workers have secured 
agreements. We are now preparing 
for the annual Labor Institute at 
Rutgers. Painters are continuing 
their organization program. Gar- 
ment workers, barbers, and bartend- 
ers are trying to organize through the 
personal contact method. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing in this territory and 
relief is not adequate. Skilled me- 
chanics do not have a chance at work 


on the WPA.—Robert R. Doyle. 


NEW YORK 


New York City.—Due to increas- 
ing labor disorders, all time has been 
devoted to the maintenance of our 
present status, that is, we are trying 
to hold our craft organizations intact. 
This has required considerable work 
as we had to run up against a radical 
element in our ranks, but I am happy 
to report that we have met with no 
defeat. A new wage scale for hod 
carriers has been negotiated effective 
May 1. All trades are. asking for 
wage increases. Due to our floating 
population the unemployment situ- 
ation is a serious one. The building 
trades use every available means to 
keep their members from the relief 
roles. Heavy construction work is on 
the six-hour day basis.—E. E. Wil- 
liams. 

OHIO 


Cincinnati—The working day has 
increased from eight to twelve hours. 
Laundry workers are organizing. 
Unemployment is decreasing and re- 
lief is adequate.—James Tone. 

Springfield. —Building trades un- 
ions are rapidly getting back on their 
feet. All large jobs are being done 
under union contracts. Most crafts- 
men are steadily employed. Wage 
rates have been restored to the level 
of 1929, and in some instances have 
been increased. Work continues to 
improve in metal and printing trades. 
Metal craftsmen are evidencing little 
interest in unionizing. Work in gen- 
eral is expected to gain in volume. 
Several large industries are expand- 
ing and building additions to their 
plants. The memorial fund for the 
late T. J. Creager, veteran secretary 
for nearly 50 years of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly, is being supported 
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by local trade unions and their mem- 
bers. In addition to a monument, the 
committee is planning a drinking 
fountain for the public. More than 
100 bills of interest to labor are pend- 
ing in the Ohio General Assembly. 
Of chief importance is the state labor 
relations bill, improving the work- 
men’s compensation law, regulating 
issuance of injunctions and _ police 
power of special deputies and police. 


—C, W. Rich. 
OREGON 
Klamath Falls. — The laundry 


workers have a new agreement carry- 
ing a small increase. Unions of clean- 
ers and dyers and teamsters have been 
organized. Unemployment is decreas- 
ing and relief is adequate. Beginning 
April 1, painters and carpenters will 
receive $1.00 per day increase. 
Pendleton.—No new wage scales 
have been set up by unions. Hours 
are 48 per week, except on PWA 
which is 130 hours per month. Me- 
chanics working on overhead crossing 
get $1.20 per hour. Flour mill work- 
ers are organized. This town has 
been quite fortunate in that no union 
men are on relief.—Alex Manning. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona. — Members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 240 are working 
on a new agreement. In November, 
1935, the Blair County Central 
Labor Union originated a Central 
Pennsylvania Conference, which 
meets every two months for the pur- 
pose of education on organization, 
labels and cooperation between cen- 
tral bodies. These meetings have 
proven very beneficial. A barbers’ 
union was organized at Barnesboro 


and efforts are being made to install 
one here. Organization is also pro- 
ceeding among sheet metal workers 
and auto repairmen. Our greatest 
handicap is the unorganized railroad 
shops. Unemployment is slowly de- 
creasing.—A. C. Burke. 

Brownsville-—The United Trades 
Council is arranging for a labor 
demonstration on April 1. The writer 
is attempting to organize the hotel 
and restaurant employees. Employ- 
ment is practically at a standstill. No 
complaints have been entered against 
relief received.—James H. Woods, 
Jr. 

Scranton.—No wage increases or 
longer work week to report. Un- 
employment is still serious and relief 
is not adequate. Clothing workers 
are making steady gains. Textile 
workers are showing activities.— 
Henry Serafeni. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga. — Through confer- 
ences sheet metal workers secured in- 
creased wages and better working 
conditions. Negotiations are on with 
the TVA and are being held at Knox- 
ville. The following crafts are or- 
ganizing—cooks and waiters, truck 
drivers in the construction industry 
and roofers. The Chattanooga Co- 
operative Association has been 
formed and will shortly open a store. 
Unemployment is decreasing. Relief 
is fair—Erskine Mabee. 

Jackson.—All unorganized work- 
ers have longer hours. Unemploy- 
ment is still a serious problem with 
us. We have about twenty local or- 
ganizations in the city and we are try- 
ing to line them up to affiliate with 
the State Federation of Labor and 
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the central body. Discrimination is 
shown against men 45 years of age 
and over when they seek work.—W. 
I, Carrington. 

Johnson City. — Motion Picture 
Operators Union No. 699 signed a 
two year contract with the Sevier 
Theatre Corporation. It is a new 
house, locally owned, and gives us our 
first union house. Members of this 
local have been locked out for over six 
years. Four other houses are non- 
union and are being operated by the 
Wilby-Kensey Corporation. A gen- 
eral organizing campaign, through 
the Central Labor Union, with as- 
sistance from the different inter- 


nationals is in progress. We find that 
an active central body is the best 
method of selling the labor movement 
to the workers and the public. Un- 
employment is decreasing and relief 


seems to be adequate.—D. C. Long. 


TEXAS 


Dallas. — The garment workers 
have signed up three shops securing 
the forty hour week. Our carpenters’ 
union has an apprentice school and 
the boys are required to attend. All 
unions are fighting for membership. 
Bartenders and waiters are going to 
start an organization drive shortly. 
The outlook is splendid for the or- 
ganized crafts.—Loren P. Young. 

Henderson. — Sinclair Oil Com- 
pany gave an 8 per cent wage in- 
crease in their production department. 
The Beacon Oil and Refinery gave a 
$10.00 monthly increase to workers 
in their production department. A 
big organizing drive is being put on by 
the oil workers. Employment at 
present is about normal.—William 
A. Matthews. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Tyler. — Carpenters have secured 
a scale paying $1.00 an hour and the 
fiveeday week. Cooks, waiters and 
butchers are interested in organizing. 
Unemployment is decreasing.—R. E. 
Barbee. 
VIRGINIA 


Norfolk.—Negotiations are under 
way in a number of trades for agree- 
ments carrying increased wages and 
better working conditions. A Build- 
ing Trades Council is in the making. 
Unemployment is decreasing.—O. C. 
Moore. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston. — Laundry workers 
have secured an agreement carrying 
wage increases of 2 and 3 cents an 
hour, the closed shop and check-off, 
seniority rights and the forty-five 
hour week. Retail clerks have secured 
shorter hours and better working con- 
ditions. Plumbers and pipefitters have 
the forty-hour week and increased 
wages. Machinists report improved 
working conditions and better wages. 
The Central Labor Union is actively 
supporting organizers and crafts who 
wish to organize. Unemployment is 
decreasing. There are more men and 
women employed now than at any 
time since 1929. Chemical, glass and 
building trades workers are very 
busy.—Thomas Cairns. 

Princeton.—W age increase of 7% 
per cent is reported for shirt workers 
at the Princeton Shirt Factory. The 
building trades are working out 
agreements with local contractors. 
The Virginian Railway is working 
most of their mechanical departments 
on the six day week schedule. The 
WPA Sewing Project is transferring 
about two-thirds of its workers to the 





